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PREFACE 


The  present  study  grew  out  of  research  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Folklore  Program  at  Indiana  University.  This  Program,  founded 
by  the  eminent  folklorist  Stith  Thompson,  has  expanded  within  recent 
years  to  include  a  broad  interdisciplinary  combination  of  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  The  free  exchange  of  ideas  bearing  upon  the  various 
problems  of  oral  tradition  has  given  this  unique  Program  a  vigor  which 
has  attracted  students  from  many  diverse  disciplines. 

It  was  undoubtedly  my  early  training  in  literary  criticism  and  sub¬ 
sequent  exposure  to  linguistics  theory  which  led  me  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  new  approach  to  the  materials  of  folklore.  However,  the 
intensive  application  of  morphological,  analytical  techniques  to  folklore 
might  not  have  been  attempted  were  it  not  for  the  enthusiastic  en¬ 
couragement  of  a  number  of  dedicated  professional  folklorists  and 
anthropologists.  To  Dr.  Richard  M.  Dorson,  the  dynamic  Chairman 
of  the  Folklore  Program,  I  owe  my  comprehensive  introduction  to  the 
vast  field  of  folklore  scholarship.  From  Dr.  Erminie  Wheeler-Voegelin 
came  the  specific  intellectual  stimulation  which  aroused  my  interest  in 
North  American  Indian  folklore.  I  am  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Wheeler- 
Voegelin  for  her  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  study.  For  my  grounding  in  ethnological  theory,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  David  Bidney.  Dr.  Warren  Roberts’  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  folktale  scholarship  and  Dr.  Felix  Oinas’  familiarity  with  the 
work  of  the  Russian  formalist  school  of  folklore  proved  very  helpful. 
Among  others  whose  ideas  and  suggestions  were  of  great  value  are: 
Dr.  Archer  Taylor,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Sebeok,  Dr.  George  Herzog,  Dr.  W. 
Edson  Richmond,  Dr.  Butler  Waugh,  A.  K.  Ramanujan,  Robert 
Georges,  and  Maurice  D.  Schmaier. 

While  I  owe  much  to  many  folklorists  of  the  past,  I  should  like  to 
mention  specifically  two  pieces  of  scholarship  which  served  as  building 
blocks  for  the  present  study.  Vladimir  Propp’s  Morphology  of  the  Folktale 
and  Remedios  Wycoco  (Moore) ’s  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
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’’The  Types  of  North-American  Indian  Tales,”  were  always  by  my  side 
for  ready  reference.  Without  these  two  works,  my  task  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  generous  financial  assistance 
which  made  this  study  possible.  I  am  grateful  to  Indiana  University 
for  Fee  Remission  Scholarships  and  for  a  University  Fellowship  in  1960 — 
1961.  I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
awarding  me  a  National  Science  Foundation  Cooperative  Graduate 
Fellowship  in  Anthropology  for  1961 — 1962,  which  enabled  me  to  carry 
the  present  work  to  uninterrupted  completion. 
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”...  The  making  of  a  theory  is  like  the  analysis  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  cutting  of  a  large  diamond  into  smaller,  more  usable 
diamonds.  The  actual  splitting  of  a  large  diamond  is,  I  am 
told,  a  comparatively  brief  and  simple  process.  You  do  it  with 
a  sharp,  wedge-like  knife  and  a  hammer.  But  if  the  diamond 
is  to  be  split  along  the  lines  which  are  natural  to  it,  the  grain 
of  the  diamond  must  be  studied  long  and  intently  before  the 
cutting  takes  place.  If  the  natural  lines  of  the  grain  are  cor¬ 
rectly  analyzed,  the  diamonds  which  result  may  be  worth  far 
more  than  the  larger  uncut  whole.” 

Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  The  Nature  of 
Literature  (Princeton,  1942),  p.  xxii. 


CHAPTER  I:  INTRODUCTION 


The  present  work  is  a  scientific  study  of  a  primitive  art-form.  The  art- 
form  is  the  folktale  of  the  North  American  Indians;  the  study  is  scientific 
insofar  as  a  hypothetical  abstract  model  is  constructed  and  tested.  The 
structural  model  of  North  American  Indian  folktales  is  tested  by  com¬ 
paring  empirically  its  properties  with  those  of  phenomenological  reality, 
namely  the  tales  themselves.1  Admittedly  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
study  is  that  of  social  science  rather  than  that  of  natural  science.  This 
is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  materials  under  consideration  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  laboratory  experimentation.  They  can,  however,  be 
subjected  to  close  observation  and  abstract  analysis.2  Recently,  Anatol 
Rapoport  has  pointed  out  that  the  popular  image  of  the  scientist  as  ex¬ 
perimenter  has  tended  to  minimize  the  importance  of  descriptive  and 
theoretical  methodology  in  science.3  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
structing  theoretical  models  is  undeniable.  In  the  words  of  Alfred  North 
Whitehead:  ’’All  scientific  progress  depends  on  first  framing  a  formula 
giving  a  general  description  of  observed  fact.”4 

The  thesis  is,  in  essence,  that  North  American  Indian  folktales  are 
highly  structured.  In  the  course  of  demonstrating  the  validity  of  such 
a  thesis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  large  number  of  North 
American  Indian  folktales.  However,  it  is  clearly  not  practicable  to 
analyze  every  single  version  of  every  single  American  Indian  tale  which 
has  been  recorded.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  a  morphological  study.  A 
linguist,  for  example,  can  make  a  perfectly  valid  structural  statement 
about  a  language  without  knowing  every  single  lexical  item  in  that 
language;  a  student  of  kinship  structure  or  social  organization  can  make 
a  fruitful  analysis  without  knowing  each  and  every  individual  in  a  given 
culture;  a  physical  anthropologist  can  determine  the  anatomical 
characteristics  of  a  particular  group  without  examining  every  member 
of  the  group.  However,  in  order  to  guard  against  overselectivity  in 
choosing  an  illustrative  corpus  of  tale  types,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
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analyze  some  of  the  more  widespread  tales,  such  as  Earth-Diver,  Eye- 
Juggler,  and  Orpheus. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  tales  of  a  particular  tribe  or 
culture  area  for  the  simple  reason  that  folktales,  like  other  folkloristic 
materials,  are  rarely  confined  to  such  clearcut  geographical,  historical, 
and  cultural  limits.  Gulin,  the  eminent  student  of  American  Indian 
games,  noted  in  1903  that  ’’Precisely  the  same  games  are  played  by 
tribes  belonging  to  unrelated  linguistic  stocks,  and  in  general  the 
variations  do  not  follow  the  differences  in  language.”5  The  same  may 
be  said  of  American  Indian  folktales.6  The  emphasis  in  this  study  is 
upon  individual  folktales  and  it  is  the  independent  folktale  which  has 
been  subjected  to  morphological  analysis,  rather  than  the  hero  or 
trickster  cycles,  since  the  latter  constitute  a  somewhat  separate  problem 
of  morphological  analysis. 

The  plan  of  attack  begins  with  a  survey  of  previous  scholarship  in  the 
area  of  structure  and  morphology  of  American  Indian  folktales.  This 
is  followed  by  a  delineation  of  the  structural  approach  to  the  study  of 
folktales.  After  these  introductory  sections,  specific  structural  models 
for  a  number  of  North  American  Indian  folktales  will  be  set  forth  with 
examples.  Several  of  these  sample  tales  will,  however,  be  presented  now. 
The  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  the  reader,  after  the  structural  models 
have  been  presented,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  under¬ 
lying  structure  of  most  North  American  Indian  folktales.  In  fact,  the 
ease  may  tend  to  depreciate  the  efforts  involved  in  arriving  at  com¬ 
prehensive  structural  models.  The  reader  is  urged  to  examine  these 
few  tales  with  great  care  to  see  if  he  can  discern  any  structural  patterns 
in  them.  It  is  intended  that  this  somewhat  novel  technique  will  provide 
a  set  of  ’’before”  and  ’’after”  results  which  will  forcefully  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  the  thesis. 


Sample  Text  1 

A  people  on  the  Columbia  had  no  eyes  or  mouths.  They  ate  by  smelling  the 
sturgeon.  Coyote  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths.7 

Sample  Text  2 

At  one  time,  long  ago,  the  world  was  covered  with  water,  and  the  animals  wished 
for  some  dry  land.  The  muskrat  volunteered  to  dive  down  and  see  what  he  could 
bring  to  the  surface.  He  carried  some  mud  on  his  tail,  but  there  was  not  sufficient, 
and  it  immediately  sank.  Next  the  otter  made  an  attempt  and  failed.  Then  the 
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beaver  tried  and  managed  to  bring  to  the  surface  enough  earth  to  form  a  small  is¬ 
land.  From  this  the  world  grew.8 

Sample  Text  3 

Some  man  had  a  little  sack  in  which  darkness  was  tied  up.  He  gave  it  to  Coyote 
and  told  him,  ’’Don’t  open  this  sack,  for  if  you  do  it  is  going  to  be  dark.” 

Coyote  kept  it  for  a  little  while  without  opening  it.  Then  he  opened  the  sack  just 
a  little,  but  the  darkness  got  out  and  he  could  hardly  see.  Then  it  was  dark  all  over.* 

Sample  Text  4 

Fox  was  a  cunning  fellow.  He  met  Seal  and  decided  that  he  would  like  to  eat  him. 
He  wondered  how  he  could  kill  Seal.  Finally  he  simulated  great  grief  for  the  dead. 
He  cried  and  told  Seal  how  very  sad  he  felt  when  he  thought  of  all  the  people  who 
had  passed  away.  This  made  the  innocent  Seal  cry  too,  but  his  grief  was  sincere. 
Fox  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  top  of  a  precipice  and  continue  their  lamentations 
there.  They  went  and  sat  around  a  fire.  Fox  managed  to  make  Seal  sit  nearest  the 
precipice,  while  he  seated  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  Now  Fox  moved 
the  fire  nearer  and  nearer  to  Seal  with  the  intention  of  finally  forcing  him  down  the 
precipice.  While  they  were  wailing  Fox  succeeded  in  killing  Seal  in  this  way  and  then 
he  devoured  him.10 

Sample  Text  5 

A  long  time  ago  down  in  the  valley  there  was  a  small  house.  To  the  north  there  was 
a  high  mountain.  In  the  house  there  lived  a  woman  with  a  little  daughter.  She  some¬ 
times  minded  her  mother  and  sometimes  she  didn’t.  Later  another  girl  was  born.  The 
older  girl  took  care  of  her  little  sister.  She  didn’t  take  her  out  as  she  used  to.  Her 
mother  kept  telling  her  to  take  her  little  sister  out  to  play  with  her  in  the  woods.  But 
when  she  did  take  her  out  she  would  bring  her  back  in  a  moment. 

One  morning  her  mother  was  very  busy  and  asked  her  to  take  her  little  sister  to  the 
west.  But  the  girl  took  her  sister  to  the  east.  They  came  home  early  and  her  mother 
scolded  her.  The  next  day  her  mother  told  her  to  take  her  little  sister  to  the  south. 
But  the  girl  took  her  sister  to  the  north.  When  they  returned  her  mother  scolded  her 
again.  The  third  day  her  mother  told  her  to  take  her  little  sister  to  the  mountains  to 
the  north.  But  she  took  her  to  the  south.  Again  her  mother  scolded  her.  The  fourth 
day  her  mother  told  her  to  take  her  little  sister  to  the  east.  But  this  time  she  took  her 
little  sister  to  the  west. 

When  they  were  out  there  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  it  started  to  rain.  And  it 
rained  and  rained  all  day  and  all  night.  It  rained  so  hard  that  the  rivers  and  the 
valleys  were  filled  with  water.  The  waters  rose  and  rose.  When  the  girl  reached  home 
with  her  little  sister  it  was  past  midnight.  And  the  house  was  flooded.  The  girl  knew 
that  it  was  because  she  didn’t  mind  her  mother.  She  began  to  cry  and  asked  her 
mother  to  forgive  her.  She  wanted  to  take  her  little  sister  out.  But  the  water  was 
flooding  everything. 

They  left  the  house  and  went  to  the  mountains.  They  stayed  up  there  but  the  waters 
were  still  rising.  The  girl  kept  asking  her  mother  if  she  could  take  her  little  sister  out 
in  the  right  direction.  But  she  could  not  go  anywhere.  The  top  of  the  mountain  was 
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surrounded  with  water.  The  mother  began  to  pray  to  the  Koupistaya.  The  waters 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  saw  their  home  floating  by  them.  The  mother 
got  hold  of  the  baby  sister  and  reached  the  floating  house.  The  older  sister  was 
drowned.  And  the  waters  carried  the  mother  and  the  baby  sister  to  the  north.11 

Sample  Text  6 

They  set  snares  for  deer.  They  caught  five.  The  dog  came  home  first.  ”My  dog, 
how  many  did  they  catch?”  ’’You  never  hear  me  talk,”  the  dog  said.  ’’They  caught 
five.”  The  people  who  heard  all  died  except  one  who  had  crawled  under  something 
in  time  to  save  himself.12 

Sample  Text  7 

Two  girls  were  once  sleeping  out.  One  said  to  the  other,  ’’See  that  great  big  star 
up  there  in  the  sky?  I  wish  I  could  have  that  star.”  The  other  said,  ’’See  that  tiny 
star  way  off  there?  You  can  scarcely  see  it.  I  wish  I  could  have  that  one.” 

That  night,  the  girls  found  men  sleeping  with  them  —  men  lying  alongside  them. 
The  girl  who  had  wished  for  the  big  star,  had  an  ugly  old  man  sleeping  with  her. 
He  was  so  old  that  his  eyes  were  red  and  skin  beneath  them  drawn  down.  The  girl 
who  had  wished  for  the  tiny  star,  found  a  nice  young  man  sleeping  with  her.1* 


CHAPTER  II:  THE  PROBLEM  OF  STRUCTURE 
AND  MORPHOLOGY 


The  study  of  North  American  Indian  folklore  has  suffered  from  the 
same  disease  which  plagues  much  of  folklore  study:  part-time  scholar¬ 
ship.  Unfortunately,  the  comment  made  by  Pliny  Earle  Goddard  in  a 
presidential  address  to  the  American  Folklore  Society  in  1914  still  holds 
true:  ’’For  most  of  us  at  the  present  time  the  study  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
North  American  Indians  is  a  minor  consideration  or  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  material  which  we  publish  is  chiefly  a  by-product  of  other  work. 
It  receives  serious  attention  only  when  a  thesis  must  be  prepared  for  a 
degree,  or  a  presidential  address  is  due.”1  The  major  contributions  to 
the  study  of  North  American  Indian  folklore  have  been  made  by  scholars 
such  as  Benedict,  Boas,  Gayton,  Jacobs,  Kroeber,  Lowie,  Parsons,  Radin, 
Reichard,  Swanton,  Thompson,  Waterman,  and  Wheeler- Voegelin.  Yet 
none  of  these  scholars  can  be  said  to  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  folklore  of  the  American  Indians.  Thus  their  work  in 
this  field  tends  to  be  sporadic.  Although  many  of  the  studies  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  they  are,  by  and  large,  limited  by  intention  to  one  tale 
or  to  one  culture  area.  As  Katharine  Luomala  has  observed,  ’’The 
American  studies  in  mythology  have  been  primarily  of  two  kinds  —  the 
analysis  of  the  mythology  of  a  single  tribe  or  of  a  group  of  tribes  with 
geographical  or  historical  relations,  and  the  analysis  of  single  tales  or 
themes.”2  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  only  Stith  Thompson  in  his 
work,  The  Folktale ,  has  attempted  to  survey  the  whole  of  North  American 
Indian  folktale  scholarship.  However,  Thompson’s  survey  is  necessarily 
cursory  inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  one  section  of  a  more  general  work. 
As  Gayton  pointed  out  in  her  review  of  The  Folktale,  ”A  parallel  book 
disclosing  the  techniques,  findings,  and  collections  of  primitive  literature 
of  anthropological-folklorists  is  still  a  crying  need  in  this  country.”3 

In  a  sense,  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  the  early  students  of  American 
Indian  folklore  have  never  been  equalled.  Who  among  the  present  ranks 
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of  folklorists  would  echo  Alexander  Chamberlain’s  statement  made  in 
1902  that  ’’the  present  outlook  for  work  in  the  folklore  of  the  American 
aborigines  is  very  optimistic”?4  In  terms  of  the  standard  tripartite  di¬ 
vision  of  folklore  study :  collecting,  classifying,  and  theorizing  or  ana¬ 
lysis,  one  can  see  that  in  American  Indian  folklore  scholarship,  there  has 
been  a  heavy  emphasis  upon  collecting,  a  few  scattered  attempts  at 
classification,  and  almost  no  theorizing.  Moreover,  what  little  theorizing 
there  has  been  is  of  a  very  limited  nature.  If  one  employs  Hyman’s 
division  of  the  theoretical  approaches  to  folklore,  that  of  origin,  function, 
and  structure,  it  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  study  of  origin.  Furthermore  with  regard  to  the  study  of  origin, 
the  interest  has  been  primarily  in  historical  origins  rather  than  psycho¬ 
logical  origins.  There  are  occasional  studies  of  the  functional  aspect  of 
folklore,  but  as  Hyman  notes,  in  commenting  on  folklore  in  general: 
”no  one  seems  to  be  concerned  about  structure.”5  The  situation  may  be 
seen  graphically  below;  the  items  with  asterisks  indicate  those  areas 
studied  most  intensively. 

FOLKLORE  SCHOLARSHIP 

II  III 

CLASSIFICATION  ANALYSIS  (THEORIZING) 

Structure 
Function 

Origin  (Historical)  * 

(Psychological) 

With  regard  to  North  American  Indian  folklore  scholarship  specific¬ 
ally,  Melville  Jacobs  has  recently  made  much  the  same  point.  In  his 
evaluation  of  Boas’  contribution  to  folklore  theory,  Jacobs  states  that 
’’Boas  paralleled  his  contemporaries  in  his  failure  to  offer  important 
suggestions  for  theoretical  advance  in  folklore.”  Jacobs  further  notes 
that  Boas  never  did  carry  over  a  structural  approach,  which  he  used 
very  successfully  in  the  study  of  language  and  plastic-graphic  art,  to 
the  field  of  folklore.  The  progress  of  American  Indian  folklore  scholar¬ 
ship  since  Boas  has  been  slight  indeed.  To  quote  Jacobs  once  again, 
’’Twenty  years  after  Boas  penned  his  last  statement  on  folklore  (1938), 
the  discipline  remains  almost  exactly  where  he  left  it:  an  immature 
science  which  possesses  a  towering  mass  of  essentially  incomprehensible 
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miscellanea,  most  of  them  ticketed  according  to  geographical  pro¬ 
venience.  A  modest  shelf  of  diffusionist  theses  stands  beside  the  de¬ 
scriptive  items.”6  A  somewhat  similar  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
eminent  French  anthropologist  Claude  Levi-Strauss:  ”Of  all  the  chapters 
of  religious  anthropology  probably  none  has  tarried  to  the  same  extent 
as  studies  in  the  field  of  mythology.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the 
situation  remains  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  namely, 
a  picture  of  chaos.”7 

In  view  of  the  unhappy  history  of  North  American  Indian  folklore 
scholarship,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  attempts  at 
morphological  and  structural  analysis  have  been  few.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  folklorists  have  been  rather  inclined  to  regard  North  American 
Indian  folktales  as  on  the  whole  devoid  of  structure.  Such  an  attitude 
would  obviously  not  be  conducive  to  attempting  morphological  analysis. 
One  is  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  English  Folklore  Society  during  its  heyday  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  was  especially  interested  in  folktales. 
In  discussing  ’’savage  tales,”  Jacobs  remarked,  ’’Those  who  have  read 
these  tales  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  they  are  formless  and  void, 
and  bear  the  same  relation  to  good  European  fairy  tales  as  the  in¬ 
vertebrates  do  to  the  vertebrate  kingdom  in  the  animal  world.”8  This 
point  of  view  is  still  alive  in  the  twentieth  century.  One  finds,  for 
example,  that  the  distinguished  anthropologist  Katharine  Luomala,  who 
is  certainly  sophisticated  in  folklore,  states  that  studies  in  American 
Indian  mythology  have  demonstrated  that  ”a  plot  is  a  relatively 
temporary  and  local  cohesion  of  myth-elements  which  have  spread 
independently  of  each  other”  and  that  ”It  is  recognized  that  European 
plot-complexes  are  more  stable  and  uniform  in  form  and  content  than 
the  American.”9 

Luomala’s  view  echoes  one  expressed  earlier  by  Boas.  Boas  held  that 
the  incidents,  plots,  and  arrangements  of  European  tales  showed, 
relatively  speaking,  a  far  greater  uniformity  than  American  Indian 
tales.  The  greater  divergence  of ’’the  make-up”  of  the  stories  in  American 
lore  corresponded  to  the  greater  diversification  of  cultural  types.  In 
Boas’  words,  ’’European  folk-lore  creates  the  impression  that  the  whole 
stories  are  units,  that  their  cohesion  is  strong,  and  the  whole  complex 
very  old.  The  analysis  of  American  material,  on  the  other  hand  de¬ 
monstrates  that  complex  stories  are  new,  that  there  is  little  cohesion 
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between  the  component  elements,  and  that  the  really  old  parts  of  tales 
are  the  incidents  and  a  few  simple  plots.”10  It  is  true  that  not  all  anthro¬ 
pologists  judge  European  folktales  to  possess  coherent  plots.  Radin,  for 
example,  made  the  following  statement:  ’’Fairy  tales  we  know  have  no 
real  plot,  but  consist  of  a  series  of  incidents  strung  together  in  an  in¬ 
definite  way.”11  However,  most  anthropologists  did  agree  upon  the 
apparent  incoherence  of  American  Indian  folktale  plots. 

Another  judgment  on  the  supposed  structural  deficiency  of  Indian 
tales  was  made  by  George  M.  Foster.  In  his  study  of  Mexican  Indian 
folklore,  Foster  claimed  that  narrative  construction  was  ’’comparable 
to  a  grab-bag  full  of  unsorted  and  scrambled  motifs  into  which  the 
narrator  reaches,  takes  a  handful,  and  weaves  them  into  his  particular 
account.”  Foster  concluded  that  Mexican  Indian  folktales  were  ex¬ 
tremely  unstable,  consisting  primarily  of  groups  of  episodes  which  easily 
break  up  and  associate  themselves  with  others  in  new  combinations. 
That  Foster  does  believe  that  Indian  folktales  are  random  con¬ 
glomerations  of  motifs  is  indicated  by  his  suggestion  that  each  story 
may  be  considered  as  ”a  more  or  less  fortuitous  combination  of  episodes 
from  diverse  sources.”12 

A  more  recent  statement  to  the  same  effect  has  been  made  by  a  literary, 
as  opposed  to  an  anthropological,  folklorist.  In  the  introductory  remarks 
to  his  anthology  of  American  Indian  folktales,  Tristram  P.  Coffin  speaks 
of  a  type  of  story  which  he  terms  the  single  incident  story.  Of  single 
incident  tales,  he  says,  ” Because  it  needs  no  pattern  oj  organization,  no 
characterization,  or  real  setting,  it  can  spring  up  even  in  the  most  naive 
of  minds.”13  (Italics  mine.) 

Still  another  expression  of  the  formless,  patternless  theory  was  uttered 
by  the  psychologist  F.  C.  Bartlett,  who  was  much  interested  in  folktales. 
In  his  celebrated  article  in  Folk-Lore,  Bartlett  had  this  to  say  of  primitive 
tales:  ’’All  of  the  stories  used  in  these  experiments  were  developed  in 
relatively  primitive  communities.  The  type  of  connexion  between  in¬ 
cident  and  incident  was  in  the  main  merely  temporal.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  that  the  tales  had  no  centre  of  emphasis,  but  that  the  latter  was, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  modern  reader,  often  obscured,  and  that  the 
events  appeared  to  be  strung  together  haphazard,  just  as  they  happened 
to  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  narrator.”14  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  reasons  Bartlett  gives  for  using  the  Kathlamet  tale  of  ’’The 
War  of  the  Ghosts”  in  his  famous  experiment  is  that  it  had  ”no  very 
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manifest  interconnexion”  and  he  was  particularly  interested  to  see  how  his 
sophisticated  subjects  would  react  to  this  ’’lack  of  obvious  rational  order.”16 

Yet  despite  the  many  scholars  who  considered  American  Indian  tales 
to  be  random,  formless  accretions,  there  were  also  those  who  foresaw 
the  need  for  typology  based  upon  rigorous  morphological  analysis. 
Otis  T.  Mason,  for  example,  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore  for  1891, 
urged  that  the  methods  of  natural  science  be  applied  to  the  field  of 
folklore  with  respect  to  morphology  in  particular.16  The  folklorist,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mason,  might  profit  by  following  the  techniques  employed 
by  a  scientific  mineralogist  examining  a  number  of  crystals.  Mason  even 
noted  an  advantage  in  studying  folkloristic  morphology.  ’’The  folk- 
specimen  has  this  advantage,  that  no  bungling  or  malicious  analyst  can 
destroy  it  by  dissolving  it  into  its  elements.  The  archaeologist  who 
rummages  a  mound,  the  palaeontologist  who  removes  a  fossil  from  its 
association,  the  anatomist  of  a  rare  animal  who  destroys  the  connections 
of  parts,  all  have  closed  the  door  of  research.”  In  contrast,  if  a  folklorist 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  previous  analysis,  either  by  himself  or  by  someone 
else,  he  may  without  cost  easily  refer  to  the  original  specimen  to  analyze 
it  again.17  Curiously  enough,  in  that  very  same  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  American  Folklore,  Franz  Boas  analyzed  a  number  of  American  Indian 
tales,  including  Dog-Husband  and  Star-Husband,  into  their  constituent 
’’elements,”  and  he  specially  noted  that  the  first  step  in  understanding 
myths  was  ”a  careful  study  of  their  component  parts.”18  This  was,  of 
course,  part  of  Boas’  scientific  credo:  ”1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
all  problems  in  anthropology  require,  first  of  all,  a  thorough  analytical 
study  of  the  objective  appearance  of  phenomena  .  .  .”19 

As  an  aid  for  the  analytical  study  of  North  American  Indian  folktales, 
anthropologists  led  by  Swanton  proposed  that  a  concordance  or 
tabulated  index  of  the  elements  of  aboriginal  American  mythic  material 
be  constructed.  In  1905  Swanton  presented  a  paper  entitled  ”A  Con¬ 
cordance  of  American  Myths,”  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Folklore  Society  and  after  some  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed : 

I.  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Society  that  a  Concordance  of  American 
myths  be  prepared  by  the  Society. 

II.  That  Dr.  Boas  (as  Chairman),  Dr.  Swanton,  and  Dr.  Dixon,  be 
constituted  a  committee,  to  carry  out  at  their  discretion  the  object 
mentioned,  and  that  they  have  power  to  add  to  their  number.20 
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Swanton’s  plan  was  to  have  an  index  of  ’’the  separate  episodes  which 
display  structural  unity”  rather  than  ’’myths  as  wholes.”  In  other  words, 
Swanton  advocated  a  motif-index  as  opposed  to  a  tale  type  index.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  Swanton’s  suggestion  and  the  resultant  resolution  of  the 
American  Folklore  Society,  the  concordance  never  became  a  reality. 
A  partial  realization  was  achieved  by  Stith  Thompson  in  his  Motif- 
Index  of  Folk  Literature  insofar  as  the  motifs  discussed  in  his  voluminous 
notes  to  his  Tales  of  the  North  American  Indians  were  incorporated.21 
Thompson,  by  the  way,  was  well  aware  of  the  concordance  projected 
as  evidenced  by  his  preface  to  these  notes.  He  stated  that  he  hoped  that 
at  least  parts  of  his  notes  would  ’’prove  of  value  to  the  future  editor  of 
the  much-needed  concordance  of  American  Indian  tales.”22  Another 
manifestation  of  the  interest  in  the  constituent  elements  of  American 
Indian  tales  was  the  series  of  attempts  to  establish  appropriate  ’catch¬ 
words’.  Articles  appeared  by  Lowie  and  Kroeber.23  However,  as  Stith 
Thompson  has  observed,  these  lists  confuse  elements  of  myths  with 
myths  as  wholes.  In  Thompson’s  terms,  motifs  are  mixed  with  tale  types 
whereas  according  to  Thompson,  ’’For  a  systematic  classification  of  folk 
narrative  a  clear  differentiation  between  type  and  motif  is  necessary.”24 

The  interest  in  the  elements  of  tales  and  myths  was  accompanied  by 
some  consideration  of  typology.  Swanton,  for  example,  after  recording 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Haida  and  Tlingit  tales,  began  to 
notice  similarities  in  plots  and  he  published  a  list  of  thirty-six  plot 
abstracts  with  titles.25  However,  it  was  Kroeber  who,  in  his  discussion 
of  catch-word  suggestions,  made  some  very  astute  typological  observa¬ 
tions.  Specifically,  he  noted  that  certain  plots  or  plot  elements  could 
conceivably  be  grouped  under  more  general  conceptual  headings. 
Kroeber’s  ideas  are  so  pertinent  to  the  present  thesis  that  it  might  be 
best  to  quote  some  of  them  in  extenso:  ’’Thus  the  Eye-Juggler,  however 
well  determined  by  its  specific  concrete  content,  is  only  a  form  of  the 
endlessly  varied  Unsuccessful  imitation.  The  Theft  of  fire  groups  with  the 
Theft  of  the  sun,  of  light,  of  game  and  food,  of  water,  of  night.  The  Rolling  head, 
the  Rolling  rock,  the  Magic  flight,  the  end  of  the  Bear  and  deer  incident,  and 
others,  all  contain  the  idea  of  a  succesful  escape  from  pursuit.  At  the 
same  time  an  outright  combination  of  such  related  motives  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  these  as  such,  obscures  essential  characters  and  makes  the 
more  general  types  of  mythical  ideas  of  less  significance,  not  only 
through  depriving  them  of  specific  content,  but  on  account  of  an  in- 
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evitable  confusing  of  distinct  motives  that  are  externally  connected  by 
intermediate  bridging  ones.  Thus  the  Orpheus  motive  is  part  of  the 
general  Visit  to  the  dead  type,  to  which  the  Visit  to  the  ghosts’  village  also 
belongs  ...  It  thus  follows  that  the  specifically  limited  and  often  con¬ 
crete  idea  must  remain  the  unit  and  basis  of  comparison  in  mythological 
concordance ;  but  the  very  concreteness  and  number  of  such  ideas  must 
lead  also  to  the  definition  of  more  inclusive  groups  of  conceptions,  which, 
however,  interconnected  and  therefore  indefinite,  will  be  a  necessary 
means  to  handling  the  mass  of  detailed  episodes.”26 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Kroeber  feels  the  need  of  using  the  concrete 
individual  elements  for  comparative  and  concordance  purposes,  although 
he  does  see  the  potential  value  of  a  list  of  more  general  ’’types  of  mythical 
ideas.”  His  list  of  thirteen  of  ’’the  more  conspicuous  general  types  of 
mythical  concepts”  includes:  unsuccessful  imitation,  trickster  tricked, 
theft  or  deceit  used  to  obtain  for  the  world  something  previously  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few,  final  escape  from  a  pursuer,  tests,  transformation,  and 
so  forth.  One  can  easily  see,  even  from  this  abbreviated  list,  that  Kroeber 
includes  both  whole  tale  concepts  ( e.g .,  the  trickster  tricked)  and  minute 
tale  elements  (e.g.,  tests  or  transformation).  Nevertheless,  the  notion  of 
grouping  historically  separate  and  distinct  tales  on  the  basis  of  apparent 
plot  similarity  is  way  in  advance  of  its  time  and  in  obvious  contrast  with 
the  established  notion  prevalent  up  to  the  present  day  of  considering 
each  tale  as  a  totally  individual  and  separate  entity.  Moreover,  Kroeber’s 
distinction  between  a  general  type  of  mythical  idea  and  a  specifically 
limited  concrete  idea  is  essentially  that  of  form  and  content.  Interestingly 
enough,  Boas  makes  the  same  sort  of  distinction.  Boas  even  suggested 
that  the  formal  structure  derived  from  the  experiences  of  everyday 
human  existence.  ’’The  formulas  of  myths  and  folk-tales,  if  we  dis¬ 
regard  the  particular  incidents  that  form  the  substance  with  which  the 
framework  is  filled  in,  are  almost  exclusively  events  that  reflect  the 
occurrences  of  human  life,  particularly  those  that  stir  the  emotions  of 
the  people.”27 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  form  and  content  was  drawn 
repeatedly,  although  not  always  overtly,  in  a  number  of  important 
studies  of  North  American  Indian  folktales.  Specifically,  the  usual 
comment  was  that  the  form  remained  constant  while  the  content  was 
extremely  variable.  Lowie,  for  example,  made  the  point  emphatically 
in  his  discussion  of  the  terminal  explanatory  transformation  motif.  ’’The 
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common  element  of  all  these  tales  is  the  final  declaration  that,  owing  to 
certain  conditions  or  happenings,  the  hero  has  decided  to  assume  a  non¬ 
human  shape.  What  he  changes  into  is  immaterial.  It  may  be  an  eagle, 
or  an  otter,  or  a  flamingo  .  .  .”28  Reichard,  one  of  the  ablest  students  of 
American  Indian  folklore,  provides  a  number  of  examples  of  the  variabil¬ 
ity  of  content  in  her  brilliant  analysis  of  American  Indian  myth  types. 
One  of  the  best  is  her  discussion  of  the  taboo  occurring  in  the  Star- 
Husband  tale:  ’’The  treatment  of  the  taboo  and  its  infringement  has 
almost  as  many  minor  incidental  variations  as  there  are  versions.  An 
enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  injunctions  will  make  clear  the  detailed 
differences  which  may  occur  without  fundamentally  affecting  the 
character  of  the  action.  One  woman  was  warned  not  to  look  through 
the  hole  when  digging;  another,  not  to  go  near  the pomme  blanche;  a  third 
was  forbidden  to  dig  for  turnips;  and  others  had  similar  restrictions,  — 
not  to  dig  roots  with  withered  or  bushy  stems;  not  to  dig  turnips  in 
valley,  in  slough,  near  trees,  or  near  the  home  of  Spider- Man;  not  to 
dig  the  big  potato,  which  was  the  door  of  heaven ;  not  to  move  a  certain 
stone  or  buffalo-chip,  etc.  Needless  to  say,  curiosity  in  every  case  caused 
the  woman  to  break  the  taboo,  and  consequently  to  see  her  native 
country  through  the  sky  hole.”29 

If  anyone  were  inclined  to  dispute  Reichard’s  statement  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  minor  incidental  variations  as  there  are  versions,  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  examine  a  number  of  versions  of  any  other 
American  Indian  folktale.  Erna  Gunther,  for  example,  came  to  very 
similar  conclusions  after  analyzing  the  Dog-Husband  tale.  She  finds 
that  the  first  episode  of  the  tale  concerns  a  girl  offending  her  family 
by  having  relations  with  a  dog.  ’’This  relation  incident  has  the  following 
series  of  variants  occurring  in  one  or  more  tribes :  a  girl  takes  a  dog  to 
bed,  as  in  the  Skagit  version  just  related;  or  puts  a  strange  dog  under 
her  dress ;  a  girl  is  deserted  for  eating  sea  urchins  and  left  with  two  dogs ; 
a  girl  is  assisted  by  some  dogs;  a  girl  eats  dog  meat.  Where  more  than 
one  version  of  the  tale  is  recorded  from  a  tribe,  I  find  that  the  episode 
is  almost  as  variable  as  it  is  in  all  the  tribes.”30 

As  for  the  reasons  why  the  variability  may  be  manifested  within  the 
confines  of  a  single  culture,  individual  narrators  may  be  largely  respons¬ 
ible.  Lowie  proposes  that  ”A  mind  replete  with  the  traditional  lore  often 
had  alternative  sequels  for  the  same  stage  in  a  story.  The  lore,  for 
example,  may  harbor  two  ways  of  escaping  from  a  pursuing  ogre ;  and  a 
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narrator  conversant  with  both  may  choose  one  or  the  other  according 
to  individual  preference  or  momentary  caprice.”31  Radin  also  suggests 
that  a  skilled  raconteur  may  artfully  substitute  motifs  and  themes  in 
accordance  with  the  varying  requirements  of  different  tale-telling 
situations.32  Moreover,  Radin,  like  Lowie,  does  emphasize  that  the  plot 
alternants  and  interpolations  are  rarely  creations  of  the  narrator  but 
rather  are  traditional  motifs  and  themes  contained  in  the  particular 
body  of  lore.33 

Yet  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number 
of  alternants  or  whether  there  are  any  criteria  for  the  occurrence  of 
given  number  of  alternant  choices.  Both  Radin  and  Lowie  speak  of 
’’free”  elements  of  folklore.  Radin  even  claims  to  have  demonstrated 
that  ’’motifs,  themes,  and  episodes  are  used  as  free  elements  and  are 
altered  not  through  accidental  causes  but  by  the  exercise  of  an  author- 
raconteur’s  artistic  instinct.”  Radin  says,  furthermore,  that  the  only 
way  to  explain  the  ’’extreme  variability”  of  motifs  in  different  versions 
of  the  same  myth  is  by  the  assumption  that  motifs  ’’are  more  or  less  free 
elements  whose  use  depends  in  some  respects  on  traditional  association 
with  certain  episodes  and  actors,  but  mainly  on  the  selective  powers 
exercised  by  the  author-raconteur  and  on  the  psychological-literary 
necessities  of  the  plot.”34  Lowie  comments  at  one  point  that  ”It  is  clear 
that  there  are  no  definite  limits  to  variability  within  the  same  general 
frame.”35 

Actually,  it  would  appear  that  the  limits  of  variability  differ  with 
individual  cultures.  In  the  Southwest,  for  example,  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  indicates  that  variability  is  culturally  favored.  Ruth  Benedict  dis¬ 
cusses  the  great  freedom  allowed  the  Zuni  narrator  with  respect  to 
selecting  incidents  and  stock  folkloristic  devices.  She  notes,  indeed,  that 
this  freedom  in  handling  incidents  is  even  expected  of  a  good  story¬ 
teller.36  Esther  Schiff  Goldfrank  reports  much  the  same  in  her  study  of 
Isleta  variants.  In  1924,  Goldfrank  collected  a  number  of  Isleta  tales 
and  one  year  later,  Elsie  Clews  Parsons  visited  one  of  Goldfrank’s  in¬ 
formants.  In  discussing  the  ten  tales  which  had  been  re-elicited,  Gold¬ 
frank  remarked  upon  the  high  degree  of  variability  with  respect  to 
particular  incidents.  She  concluded  that  ’’The  story-teller  is  not  bound 
to  retell  the  tale  as  he  heard  it,  but  has  the  pleasure  of  revamping  it.”37 
A  marked  contrast  is  afforded  by  comparing  these  conclusions  with 
similar  studies  of  Tillamook  or  Eskimo  tales. 
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May  Edel,  in  her  study  of  stability  in  Tillamook  folklore,  specifically 
draws  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  variation  occurring  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  lack  of  variation  among  the  Tillamook.  Edel  collected 
a  number  of  tales  in  Tillamook  in  1931.  Three  years  later,  Bess  Langdon 
(now  Mrs.  Melville  Jacobs)  collected  tales  from  the  same  informant. 
After  examining  the  more  than  forty  tales  common  to  both  collections, 
Edel  was  able  to  assert  that  ”In  spite  of  the  considerable  time  interval, 
and  the  very  different  conditions  of  the  two  recitals,  the  duplicated 
stories  are  virtually  identical  in  both  accounts.”  Further  corroboration 
for  Edel’s  thesis  was  provided  by  a  comparison  with  a  group  of  Tillamook 
tales  collected  by  Boas  more  than  forty  years  earlier  from  a  different 
informant.  Edel  reports  that  ’’Seven  formal  tales  and  a  number  of  in¬ 
formal  ones  are  duplicated  in  the  two  collections,  and  in  every  case 
there  is  a  great  similarity  in  both  content  and  form.”38 

With  regard  to  the  cultural  forces  at  work  upon  Eskimo  tale  tellers, 
Rink  has  described  the  situation  of  the  Greenland  Eskimo.  ’’The  art 
requires  the  ancient  tales  to  be  related  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  original  version  .  .  .  Generally,  even  the  smallest  deviation  from 
the  original  version  will  be  taken  notice  of  and  corrected,  if  any  intelligent 
person  happens  to  be  present.”  Boas  also  speaks  of  the  ’conservatism’  of 
Eskimo  narrators.39 

As  for  the  matter  of  criteria  for  the  occurrence  of  a  gamut  of  alter¬ 
natives,  a  useful  notion  has  been  formulated  by  Theodore  Stern,  namely 
the  principle  of  functional  equivalence.40  In  considering  two  versions  of 
Eye-Juggler,  Stern  noted  that  in  one,  trickster’s  sight  is  restored  through 
the  kindness  of  a  man  who  patiently  tried  the  eyes  of  several  animals 
until  a  satisfactory  pair  was  found,  while  in  the  other,  trickster  dupes  a 
deer  into  approaching  after  which  trickster  wrenches  out  the  deer’s  eyes 
and  appropriates  them  for  himself.  Stern  suggests  that  such  episodes, 
despite  manifesting  certain  dissimilarities,  perform  the  same  function 
and  consequently  may  be  regarded  as  functional  equivalents.  Stern’s 
relating  of  the  specific  alternatives  to  the  individual  informants  con¬ 
cerned  is  very  interesting.  The  first  version  mentioned  was  told  by  a  man 
blinded  some  twenty  years  previously  who  was  still  grateful  for  the  vain 
efforts  made  by  a  white  doctor  to  restore  his  vision.  The  second  version 
was  told  by  a  man  who  was  clearly  very  competitive  in  his  daily  life.41 
However,  though  Stern  speaks  of  functionally  equivalent  episodes  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  structural  relationship  to  the  plot,  he  claims  that  the 
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functional  equivalence  depends  more  upon  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  episodes  than  upon  the  plot  per  se.* 2 

One  can  discern,  then,  a  growing  awareness  of  the  distinction  between 
form  and  content  in  American  Indian  tales.  The  notion  of  variability 
within  a  given  frame  eventually  resulted  in  the  related  idea  that  all  that 
occurs  in  that  frame  may  be  regarded  as  functionally  equivalent.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  consideration  of  variable  content 
within  stable  form  was  inevitably  confined  to  one  tale  at  a  time.  That  is, 
general  statements  may  have  been  made,  but  they  were  always  based 
upon  specific  examples  of  content  variability  within  the  frame  of  one 
individual  tale.  Richard  cited  the  taboo  variety  in  Star-Husband, 
Gunther  discussed  the  initial  portion  of  Dog-Husband,  Stern  spoke  of 
elements  in  Eye-Juggler,  and  so  forth.  No  one  has  systematically  attempted  to 
study  different  individual  tales  as  possible  variations  in  content  within  a  common 
form.  Only  Kroeber,  in  his  brief  discussion  of  catch-words,  hinted  at  a 
kind  of  form  typology  which  might  include  a  number  of  concrete  in¬ 
dividual  tales  grouped  together  because  of  a  common  plot  structure. 
D.  B.  Shimkin,  in  his  ambitious  attempt  to  delineate  the  literary  forms 
of  the  Wind  River  Shoshone,  does  speak  of  numerous  plots  being  pat¬ 
terned  upon  one  basic  plan,  but  his  description  of  this  plan  is  so  vague 
that  it  hardly  qualifies  as  bona  fide  structural  typology.  Moreover, 
Shimkin  is  allegedly  speaking  only  of  the  forms  of  one  tribe,  the  Wind 
River  Shoshone,  and  he  ventures  no  opinion  as  to  the  applications  of 
his  analysis  to  the  tales  of  other  tribes.  Nevertheless,  because  of  its 
historical  importance  and  its  departure  from  previous  tale  classification 
schemes,  Shimkin’s  study  will  be  considered.43 

According  to  Shimkin,  Wind  River  Shoshone  myths  group  themselves 
into  two  main  classes,  namely  ’’heroic  novelettes”  and  ’’incidental 
stories.”  This  classification  is  of  special  interest  inasmuch  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sumably  derived  on  the  basis  of  criteria  of  form,  rather  than  content. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  more  traditional  classification  schemes  which 
usually  follow  along  the  lines  of  native  categories.  Here  one  automatic¬ 
ally  thinks  of  Boas’  distinction  between  ’myths’  and  ’tales’.  Boas’  position 
is  as  follows:  ’’For  our  purposes  it  seems  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  de¬ 
finition  of  myth  given  by  the  Indian  himself.  In  the  mind  of  the  American 
native  there  exists  almost  always  a  clear  distinction  between  two  classes 
of  tales.  One  group  relates  incidents  which  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
world  had  not  yet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  when  mankind  was  not 
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yet  in  possession  of  all  the  arts  and  customs  that  belong  to  our  period. 
The  other  group  contains  tales  of  our  modern  period.”44 

Reichard  reiterates  this  point  of  view  and  Radin,  likewise,  claims  that 
the  time  and  place  of  action  is  the  basis  for  the  twofold  division  of 
Winnebago  tales.45  Actually  Radin’s  descriptions  of  the  Winnebago 
classification  scheme  are  not  completely  consistent.  In  1926,  he  claimed 
that  the  Winnebago  distinguished  between  myth  ( waika )  and  tale 
( worak ).  In  addition  to  this  essentially  Boasian  scheme,  Radin  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  third  mixed  category,  that  of  the  ”myth-tale”.46  In  1948, 
Radin  refers  to  waika  as  including  ’’all  that  we  would  term  myths  and 
maerchen”  while  worak  includes  only  a  few  narratives  that  we  would 
label  myths  and  marchen.  In  this  later  scheme,  the  primary  differentia 
are  the  time  of  action  and  the  type  of  ending.  In  the  waika,  ’’the  actors 
are  always  of  divine  origin,  the  action  always  takes  place  in  a  long  past 
mythical  era  and  the  end  is  always  happy.”  In  the  worak,  ’’the  actors 
are  human,  the  action  takes  place  within  the  memory  of  a  man  and  the 
end  is  uniformly  tragic.”47 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  define  native  categories  precisely,  but  there  is 
considerable  diversity  among  various  native  categories.  For  example, 
among  the  Oglala  Dakota,  Beckwith  found  that  the  two  story  categories 
there  were  ’’myths”  and  ’’stories  which  tell  about  a  tribe.”  However, 
according  to  Beckwith,  the  myths  are  ’’told  merely  for  fun  without  re¬ 
gard  to  truth  while  the  second  group  of  stories  are  told  as  true.”  The 
Boasian  tradition  was  so  strong  at  the  time  that  Beckwith  wrote  that  she 
was  forced  to  apologize  for  her  findings  which  are  clearly  not  in  accord 
with  the  Boasian  principles.  In  a  footnote,  she  observes:  ’’The  word 
myth  is  here  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  commonly  thought 
of  among  Indian  groups,  as  an  invention  rather  than  as  a  story  of 
an  earlier  age  when  things  were  not  as  they  are  today.  I  did  not  find 
this  latter  idea  among  my  story-tellers,  but  it  is  probably  implied  in  the 
content  of  the  story.  ’48  (Italics  mine.)  Here  is  a  case  where  external 
judgment  is  called  upon  to  corroborate  supposedly  internal  native 
categories. 

Benedict  is  more  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  native  classification 
schemes.  She  states,  ”In  Zuni,  tales  fall  into  no  clearly  distinguishable 
categories.  The  divisions  I  have  used  in  this  volume  are  for  convenience 
of  reference  only,  and  have  little  to  do  with  the  literary  problems  of  the 
narrator.’  49  Similarly,  Stith  Thompson,  after  giving  a  ’practical  de- 
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finition’  of  myth  very  close  to  the  Boasian  one,  remarks  that  tale-tellers 
are  rarely  concerned  with  genre  distinctions.50 

By  and  large,  scholars  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  satisfactorily 
the  supposed  genres  of  myth  and  tale  among  the  North  American 
Indians.  Even  Boas  admitted  that  the  contents  of  both  folktales  and 
myths  were  largely  the  same.  In  fact,  in  one  of  his  later  statements,  Boas 
stated  categorically  that  ”It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
myths  and  folk  tales,  because  the  same  tales  which  occur  as  myths  appear 
also  in  the  form  of  folk  tales.”  Moreover,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
Boas  is  somewhat  weary  of  worrying  about  the  distinction.  ”In  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  tales  the  question  of  whether  they  are  myths  or  folk  tales  may  be 
disregarded.”51  This  view  echoes  an  early  statement  made  by  Stith 
Thompson:  ’’Attempts  at  exact  definition  of  ’myth’  as  distinguished 
from  ’tale’  seem  futile.”52 

Recently,  Hultkrantz  has  discussed  the  classification  problem  at  some 
length.  His  view  is  that  the  North  American  Indians  do  possess  the  two 
categories  of  myths  and  legends.  A  third  category,  fairy  tales,  is  also 
present,  although  there  are  very  few  examples.53  It  is  quite  a  coincidence 
that  Hultkrantz,  like  Shimkin,  has  also  attempted  to  classify  the  tales  of 
the  Wind  River  Shoshoni.  Hultkrantz  employs  the  European  categories 
of  myth,  legend,  and  fairy  tale.  After  noting  that  the  Shoshoni  them¬ 
selves  do  not  classify  their  tales  either  on  the  basis  of  religious  or  historical 
reality  or  on  the  basis  of  literary  form,  Hultkrantz  proposes  to  classify 
the  types  of  native  narrative  according  to  the  effect  the  particular  nar¬ 
rative  has  upon  the  tale-teller’s  audience.  ’’The  types  of  narrative  as 
they  have  been  organized  by  the  Indians  themselves  must  be  arranged 
in  relation  to  one  another  according  to  their  effect  upon  the  listeners. 
The  latter’s  mode  of  reaction  must  be  the  criterion.”54  Hultkrantz  then 
suggests  that  this  native  derived  classification  scheme  greatly  resembles 
the  European  one  of  myths,  legends,  and  fairy  tales.55  Such  a  subjective 
attempt  at  a  classification  scheme,  based  upon  external  functional 
criteria,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Shimkin’s  formal  classification  attempt 
of  the  same  oral  literature.  Shimkin  uses  objective  internal  criteria. 
Certainly  he  makes  no  claim  that  his  two  main  classes  of  narratives, 
heroic  novelettes  and  incidental  stories,  reflect  distinctions  made  by  his 
informants  or  that  these  categories  have  anything  to  do  with  audience 
attitudes.  Unfortunately,  Shimkin’s  classification  is  not  based  upon  very 
well  defined  formal  features. 
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Shimkin  states  that  one  of  his  goals  is  ’’the  typological  delineation  of 
the  principal  Shoshone  literary  forms  in  regard  to  structure,  content,  and 
style.”  As  already  noted,  Shimkin  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  myths: 
the  heroic  novelette  and  the  incidental  story.  A  further  distinction  is 
that  of  ’’elaborate”  and  ’’simple”  heroic  novelettes.  Both  the  elaborate 
and  simple  heroic  novelettes  possess  the  same  structure;  the  difference 
is  merely  one  of  greater  or  lesser  details.  Shimkin’s  description  of  this 
structure  or  plan  reveals  its  vagueness:  ’’The  elaborate  heroic  novelettes  are 
complicated  and  often  very  long  (up  to  10,000  words)  with  plots  pat¬ 
terned  upon  one  basic  plan.  This  plan  includes  consecutively,  an 
introductory  phase,  the  statement  of  a  cause  for  starting  travel,  and  the 
preparation  of  equipment  for  the  trip.  Then  follow  the  trip  itself  and 
adventures  en  route,  adventures  which  develop  steadily  in  difficulty  and 
danger  up  to  a  thrilling  climax.  This  development  forms  the  core  of  the 
Shoshone  myth.  After  the  crisis  has  passed,  reasons  for  a  second  cycle  of 
adventure  emerge.  Often  a  new,  more  serious  purpose  induces  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  once-imperfect  hero.  Travel,  adventure  and 
climactic  struggle  come  once  more,  but  are  followed  now  by  a  final 
victory.  An  explanatory  element,  an  anticlimax,  and  a  fixed  ending 
wind  up  the  tale.”56  According  to  Shimkin,  the  simple  heroic  tale,  which 
usually  includes  only  one  cycle  of  adventure,  also  possesses  the  elements 
of  ’’introduction,  preparation  of  weapons,  travel,  fight,  victory,”  and 
often  an  explanatory  element  and  anticlimax.  However,  the  use  of  such 
phrases  as  ’’adventures  en  route”  prevents  Shimkin’s  analysis  from 
achieving  any  real  rigor. 

Shimkin  defines  his  second  category  of  myth,  the  incidental  story,  as  a 
personality  sketch  which  emphasizes  the  character  of  the  central  figure. 
He  specifically  notes  that  ’’the  form  is  not  rigid”  and  that  incidental 
stories  lack  unity  and  climax.  One  can  see  from  this  summary  that 
Shimkin’s  work  hardly  qualifies  as  genuine  formal  analysis.  The  termin- 
ology  is  vague  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Shimkin’s  analysis  would 
prove  useful  in  analyzing  the  structure  of  the  majority  of  North  American 
Indian  tale  types. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  in  Shimkin’s  approach  is  his  failure  to  define 
an  adequate  structural  unit  of  analysis.  This  failure  is  evident  in  most 
of  the  other  attempts  to  analyze  American  Indian  folktales.  A  survey  of 
North  American  Indian  folklore  scholarship  reveals  much  confusion  on 
this  matter  of  a  basic  unit.  In  an  article  published  in  1891,  Boas  spoke 
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of  the  eight  elements  of  the  Dog-Husband  tale.  The  first  element  of  the 
tale  was  a  woman  mating  with  a  dog.  According  to  Boas,  ”A  single 
element  may  consist  of  a  number  of  incidents  which  are  very  closely 
connected  and  still  form  one  idea.”57  For  Boas,  then,  units  from  small 
to  large  were:  incident,  element,  and  tale. 

In  1921,  Reichard  cites  the  Boas  system  of  elements  composed  of 
incidents,  but  at  the  same  time  she  employs  the  term  episode  in  place 
of  element.  In  the  latter  scheme,  it  is  episodes  which  are  composed  of 
incidents.  Reichard  defines  an  episode  as  ”an  expression  of  a  single  idea, 
simple  in  composition,  but  made  up  of  still  simpler  incidents.”58  Notice 
that  the  use  of  the  phrase  ’’still  simpler  incidents”  in  the  definition  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  episode  is  also  a  kind  of  incident.  Although  Reichard  uses 
the  terms  element  and  episode  for  the  same  unit,  she  does  favor  the  latter. 
Thus  her  units  from  small  to  large  are:  incident,  episode,  and  myth- 
complex. 

Some  years  later,  Demetracopoulou  and  Du  Bois  suggested  another  set 
of  terms.  In  their  study  of  Wintu  mythology,  these  authors  proposed  the 
following:  ” Core  is  used  for  a  series  of  incidents  which  form  a  coherent 
whole.  Element  is  the  minimum  recognizable  detail.  Incident  is  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  elements  and  its  existence  as  a  unit  is  recognizable  only 
through  comparison  with  other  myths  either  within  or  without  the 
area.”59  Demetracopoulou,  in  reiterating  these  definitions  in  her  study 
of  the  Loon  Woman  myth,  added  that  "Motif  is  a  loose  term  applied  to 
all  these  three.”  She  also  remarked  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  were 
often  vague.60  According  to  this  system,  then,  the  units  from  small  to 
large  are:  element,  incident,  core.  In  1940,  Luomala  referred  to  the 
structure  of  a  myth  as  ”a  temporally  and  spatially  limited  complex  of 
episodes,  incidents,  and  details  .  .  .”61 

In  1947,  Reichard  published  an  intensive  analysis  of  Coeur  d’Alene 
material  and  she  revised  her  units  somewhat.  She  speaks  of  a  plot  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  episodes  which  in  turn  are  composed  of  elements. 
She  also  notes  that  ”a  fine  distinction  between  elements  and  episodes 
cannot  be  made.”  According  to  Reichard,  ’’Episodes  or  incidents  are 
combinations  of  elements  dealing  with  action  which  may  be  considered 
entities  if  used  alone.”62  Bungling  Host  and  Eye-Juggler  are  given  as 
examples.  Reichard’s  decision  to  employ  elements  as  the  minimal  units 
rather  than  incidents  may  have  been  in  part  influenced  by  Demetraco¬ 
poulou  and  Du  Bois’s  terminology.  Reichard’s  1947  series  of  units  from 
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small  to  large  are:  element,  episode  (or  incident),  and  plot.  It  is 
Reichard’s  later  scheme  of  analysis  which  served  as  the  basis  of  Wheeler* 
Voegelin’s  discussion  of  structural  units  in  her  survey  of  North  American 
Indian  folklore  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology,  and 
Legend.63  Wheeler-Voegelin’s  terms  are:  element,  episode,  and  tale-plot. 
In  tabular  form,  the  various  unit  schemes  from  small  to  large  units  are: 


- - - - - J 

Incident 

Element 

Tale  (Boas,  1891) 

Incident 

Episode 

Myth-Complex  (Reichard,  1921) 

Element 

Incident 

Core  (Demetracopoulou  and  Du 

Bois,  1932) 

Detail  Incident 

Episode 

Myth  (Luomala,  1940) 

Element 

Episode 

Plot  (Reichard,  1947  and 

(or  Incident) 

Wheeler-Voegelin,  1950) 

This  lack  of  agreement  among  folklorists  as  to  the  terminology  for  the 

units  of  American  Indian  folktales  reflects  the  unscientific  procedure 
employed  in  much  of  folklore  research.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  the  validity  of  one  term  versus  the  validity  of  another ;  it  is 
rather  the  nature  of  the  units  which  has  yet  to  be  adequately  defined. 
So  long  as  Demetracopoulou  can  remark  that  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  units  are  often  vague  and  Reichard  can  say  that  a 
fine  distinction  between  elements  and  episodes  cannot  be  made,  there 
is  still  a  need  for  a  better  definition  of  structural  units  of  analysis. 

Structural  units  are  necessary  for  a  proper  study  of  morphology. 
Moreover,  since  typology  depends  upon  prior  morphological  analysis, 
the  typology  of  American  Indian  folktales  must  be  deferred  until 
structural  units  have  been  established.  There  must  be  structural  units 
in  order  to  have  morphology;  there  must  be  morphology  in  order  to 
have  typology.  It  is  all  well  and  good  for  an  anthropologist  like  Verne 
Ray  to  propose  that  a  student  of  literature  take  a  collection  of  American 
Indian  tale  texts  and  analyze  them  for  plot,  episode,  and  so  forth 
” without  resort  to  native  judgments:  that  is,  give  a  mechanical  definition 
of  the  literary  pattern  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  musicologists  define 
the  native  modes  in  Indian  songs.”  One  might  even  agree  with  him 
when  he  says  further  that  ”We  certainly  know  that  native  literary 
patterns  exist  —  the  tales  are  not  random  nor  accidental  in  composi¬ 
tion  .  .  .”64  However,  without  possessing  adequate  structural  units,  such 
a  proposed  morphological  analysis  remains  extremely  unlikely.  Un- 
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fortunately,  those  few  scholars  presently  working  with  American  Indian 
folkloristic  materials  have  evinced  little  interest  in  seeking  such  units. 
Melville  Jacobs,  for  example,  prefers  to  see  Chinook  literature  as  a  kind 
of  theater.  Consequently,  he  tends  to  employ  such  terms  as  ’’actors,  acts, 
scenes,  epilogues,  and  the  like”  rather  than  ’’plots,  motifs  and  episodes.”65 
Similarly,  Hultkrantz,  while  recognizing  that  formal  studies  are  pre¬ 
requisites  for  content  analyses,  dismisses  such  problems  as  the  distinction 
between  motif  and  narrative  as  being  ’’rather  academic.”66 

This  survey  of  North  American  Indian  folklore  scholarship  has  shown 
the  narrow  scope  of  most  of  the  studies.  Part-time  folklorists  working 
with  just  one  tale  or  with  the  mythology  of  a  single  tribe  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  morphology  and  typology  in 
North  American  Indian  folktales.  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  body 
of  theory,  no  methodological  advances  in  the  study  of  North  American 
Indian  folktales  have  occurred  within  the  past  few  decades.  The  notion 
that  American  Indian  tales  are  formless  continues  to  survive  as  attested 
by  the  fact  that  a  contemporary  folklorist  like  Coffin  can  state  that  single 
incident  stories  such  as  Eye-Juggler  have  ”no  pattern  of  organization.” 
Despite  the  obvious  interest  in  morphological  analysis  as  expressed  by 
Mason,  Boas,  and  others,  the  failure  to  define  adequate  structural  units 
has  precluded  studies  which  might  have  disproved  the  ’’formless”  theory 
once  and  for  all.  Verne  Ray’s  assertion  that  ”so  far  no  comprehensive 
literary  analysis  has  been  made  of  even  one  myth  collection”  can  stand 
unchallenged.67 


CHAPTER  III:  THE  STRUCTURAL  APPROACH 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FOLKTALES 


The  structural  approach  to  folklore  in  general  and  to  folktales  in 
particular  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  new  approaches  in  a  variety  of 
other  disciplines,  since  all  structural  studies  are  synchronic  rather  than 
diachronic,  and  are  holistic  rather  than  atomistic.  It  has  affinities  with 
Formalism  and  New  Criticism  in  literary  theory;  synchronic  structural 
linguistics,  Gestalt  psychology,  and  the  pattern  approach  in  anthropo¬ 
logy.  In  1945,  in  a  paper  given  shortly  before  his  death,  Ernst  Cassirer 
remarked  that  structuralism  was  no  isolated  phenomenon.  He  said  that 
it  was  rather  ’’the  expression  of  a  general  tendency  of  thought  that,  in 
these  last  decades,  has  become  more  and  more  prominent  in  almost  all 
fields  of  scientific  research.”1  He  might  also  have  pointed  out  that 
structuralism  was  an  equally  strong  tendency  in  modern  art  and  literary 
criticism.  In  art  as  well  as  science,  there  has  been  a  widespread  move¬ 
ment  toward  structural  analysis.  According  to  Thomas  Munro,  one 
branch  of  contemporary  aesthetics  is  called  ’’the  morphology  of  art, 
which  means  the  study  of  form  in  all  the  arts.”2 

Historically  speaking,  one  can  see  that  the  intellectual  movement 
towards  structural  analysis  and  pattern  description  was  particularly 
strong  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  In 
Russia,  the  reaction  against  the  traditional  philological-historical 
methodology  of  nineteenth  century  literary  critics  gave  rise  to  the 
movement  labelled  ’’Russian  Formalism.”3  As  Svatava  Pirkova-Jakobson 
has  remarked,  ’’The  basic  tenet  of  this  school  was  the  structural  analysis 
of  the  literary  work.”4  From  this  movement  came  several  important 
contributions  to  folklore  theory  and  methodology.  One  of  these,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  1928,  was  Vladimir  Propp’s  Morphology  of  the  Folktale,  which 
will  be  discussed  later  in  some  detail. 

The  parallelism  between  the  development  of  Russian  Formalism  and 
Anglo-American  ’New  Criticism’  has  been  pointed  out  by  Rene  Wellek.5 
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In  the  United  States,  New  Criticism  became  a  powerful  force  in  literary 
criticism  in  the  middle  thirties.  According  to  one  student  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  was  during  the  years  from  1935  to  1950  that  the  center  of 
activity  of  New  Criticism  shifted  from  England  to  America.6  According 
to  another  critic,  American  analytical  criticism  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  I.  A.  Richards’  The  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  (1924),  and  William 
Empson’s  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity  (1930),  among  other  works.  In  New 
Criticism,  the  emphasis  was  clearly  on  the  poem  rather  than  the  poet. 
New  Critics  vigorously  protested  the  traditional  literary  scholarship  that 
’’looked  in  biography  and  social  milieu  for  the  meaning  of  literature; 
and  their  protest  aimed  at  substituting  textual  examination  and  analysis 
for  bibliographical  data  and  historical  classification.”7  The  holistic 
approach  of  New  Criticism  is  evidenced  in  one  of  the  credos  of  Brooks 
and  Warren:  ”A  poem  should  always  be  treated  as  an  organic  system 
of  relationships,  and  the  poetic  quality  should  never  be  understood  as 
inhering  in  one  or  more  factors  taken  in  isolation.”8  Still  another  land¬ 
mark  in  the  shift  of  literary  theory  from  the  poet  to  the  poem  was  Maud 
Bodkin’s  Archetypal  Patterns  in  Poetry  which  appeared  in  1934,  a  most 
propitious  year  for  pattern  study. 

Biblical  scholarship  also  experienced  a  type  of  New  Criticism.  Shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  there  was  an  important  movement  in 
Germany  called  ’’Form  Criticism.”  According  to  Redlich,  ’’Form 
Criticism  is  a  method  of  study  and  investigation  which  deals  with  the 
pre-literary  stage  of  the  Gospel  tradition,  when  the  material  was  handed 
down  orally.”9  Form  Critics  sought  to  identify  the  various  forms  of  the 
Gospel  material  and  to  discover  the  laws  governing  these  forms  in  oral 
tradition.  The  motive  for  such  studies  was  admittedly  not  the  study  of 
form  for  form’s  sake.  ’’Form  Criticism  claims  that  the  laws  of  oral 
tradition  can  be  discovered  and  stated,  and  that,  by  applying  them  to 
the  Gospels,  the  narratives  as  they  actually  happened  and  the  sayings 
as  they  were  actually  uttered  by  our  Lord  can  be  determined.  This  is  one 
of  the  aims  of  Form  Criticism.”  Some  Form  Critics  even  claimed  that 
through  the  study  of  forms,  criteria  could  be  obtained  which  might 
serve  as  an  index  of  historicity.10  While  Biblical  ’’Form  Criticism”  was 
apparently  independent  of  any  specific  influences  from  Russian 
Formalism  or  New  Criticism,  some  of  the  assumptions  were  identical 
to  those  employed  in  the  latter  movements,  e.g.,  the  priority  of  the  study 
of  form  over  the  historical  approach.  Though  the  ultimate  aim  may  have 
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been  historical  reconstruction,  the  means  to  that  end  lay  in  the  intensive 
study  of  form. 

A  culture  historian  would  undoubtedly  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
important  changes  were  occurring  in  linguistics  and  psychological 
theory  at  approximately  the  same  time.  American  linguists,  motivated 
by  the  fact  that  Indo-European  grammatical  categories  did  not  always 
apply  to  native  American  languages,  turned  to  synchronic  descriptive 
analysis  out  of  necessity.  Their  aim  was  to  produce  ”a  complete  grammar 
of  a  linguistic  system,  in  purely  synchronic  and  structural  terms.”11 
Moreover,  as  R.  A.  Hall  has  pointed  out,  in  synchronic  linguistics,  the 
description  of  structure  has  taken  precedence.12  While  it  is  difficult  to 
pinpoint  the  beginning  dates  of  any  intellectual  movement  —  there  is 
inevitably  an  infinitude  of  precursors  —  some  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
advent  of  modern  linguistics  theory  serve  to  confirm  the  idea  mentioned 
previously,  that  the  main  impact  occurred  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
Sapir’s  Language  appeared  in  1921;  in  1925,  the  Linguistic  Society  of 
America  held  its  first  meeting;  and  in  1933  came  Bloomfield’s  Language, 
held  by  some  to  be  the  ’’greatest  single  book  on  linguistics  published  in 
our  century,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.”13 

Of  course,  the  importance  of  synchronic  as  opposed  to  diachronic 
analysis  was  realized  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  de  Saussure.  While  it  is 
not  intended  here  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  or  discussion  of  the 
historical  development  of  linguistics  theory,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some  of  the  distinctions  made  by  some  of  the  pioneer  linguists  are  of  the 
utmost  significance  for  folkloristic  analysis.  For  example,  it  is  de  Saussure 
who  is  given  credit  for  advocating  a  ’’system”  approach  to  language  in 
contrast  to  the  atomistic  ’’piecemeal”  approach  of  comparative  philo¬ 
logists.  According  to  Wade  Baskin,  the  piecemeal  study  of  language 
precluded  the  development  of  any  insight  into  the  structure  into  which 
fragmentary  facts  fit.  This,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  precisely  the 
situation  in  contemporary  folklore  scholarship.  To  the  philological 
atomists,  ’’language  was  simply  an  inventory  or  mechanical  sum  of  the 
units  used  in  speaking.”14  But  as  Baskin  points  out,  ’’The  atomistic 
conception  of  speech,  reflected  in  the  historical  studies  of  the  compar¬ 
ative  philologsts,  had  to  give  way  to  the  functional  and  structural  con¬ 
ception  of  language.  Saussure  was  among  the  first  to  see  that  language 
is  a  self-contained  system  whose  interdependent  parts  function  and 
acquire  value  through  their  relationship  to  the  whole.”15 
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Another  important  concept  of  linguistic  theory  was  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  small  number  of  actual  structural  combinations  of  elements 
in  comparison  with  the  great  number  of  the  elements  themselves  and 
the  great  number  of  theoretically  possible  combinations.  That  is, 
although  there  are  a  great  many  different  sounds  possible  in  a  language, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  articulation,  and  there  are  in  theory  a  large 
number  of  possible  combinations  of  these  sounds,  in  actual  fact,  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  sounds  in  a  given  language  and  the  number  of 
combinations  of  these  sounds  is  quite  small.  There  are  many  examples 
of  the  definite  limiting  nature  of  language  patterns.  For  instance,  in 
English,  there  are  only  151  post-vocalic  consonant  clusters  according 
to  Fries’  count  and  86  of  these  are  formed  by  the  adding  of  /z/  or  /s/  or 
/d/  or  /t/ as  inflections.16  Another  simple  example  of  linguistic  limitation 
with  respect  to  the  combinations  of  elements  is  the  fact  that  the  phoneme 
Irjl,  the  final  sound  in  the  word  ’thing’,  never  occurs  initially  in  English. 

The  opposition  of  structure  to  atomism  was  also  the  essence  of  the 
contribution  of  Gestalt  psychology.  According  to  Max  Wertheimer  in 
an  address  given  in  1924,  ’’The  fundamental  ’formula’ of  Gestalt  theory 
might  be  expressed  in  this  way :  There  are  wholes,  the  behavior  of  which 
is  not  determined  by  that  of  their  individual  elements,  but  where  the 
part-processes  are  themselves  determined  by  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
whole.  It  is  the  hope  of  Gestalt  theory  to  determine  the  nature  of  such 
wholes.”17  Wertheimer  specifically  opposed  the  mosaic  and  association 
approach.  He  argued  at  length  against  the  summative  type  of  analysis, 
i.e.,  the  notion  that  individual  elements  could  simply  be  added  up  to 
equal  a  whole.  He  cited  the  classic  example  of  a  melody  and  how  it 
retains  its  identity  even  if  transposed  into  a  different  key.  In  other 
words,  the  specific  notes  alone  do  not  account  for  a  melody.  If  notes  are 
considered  as  the  only  parts  of  a  melody,  then  the  whole  melody  equals 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  According  to  Wertheimer,  it  is  the 
’’form-quality”  which  enables  a  listener  to  recognize  a  melody  trans¬ 
posed  in  different  keys.18 

By  a  curious  coincidence  once  again,  the  dates  of  the  impact  of 
Gestalt  theory  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  important  dates  in  literary 
criticism  and  linguistics.  In  1929,  Wolfgang  Kohler  s  Gestalt  Psychology 
appeared  while  in  1935,  Kurt  Koffka’s  Principles  of  Gestalt  Psychology 
made  its  debut.19  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  dates  with  the 
dates  of  important  changes  in  anthropological  theory. 
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Among  American  anthropologists,  the  shift  from  the  study  of  parts 
to  the  study  of  wholes  took  place  during  this  same  time  span.  Lowie  had 
observed  in  1914  that  ’’patterns  exist,  and  are  one  of  the  most  active 
forces  in  shaping  specific  cultures.”  He  also  noted  that  ’’The  pattern 
principle  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  in  illuminating  the  precise  hap¬ 
penings  during  the  process  of  diffusion.”20  Margaret  Mead  has  recently 
reported  that  by  1925,  the  idea  of  pattern  was  already  in  wide  use  in 
anthropological  circles.21  In  1927,  Franz  Boas  surveyed  pattern  in 
American  Indian  art;  in  1930,  Eda  Lou  Walton  described  patterning 
in  American  Indian  poetry;  and  in  1933,  Helen  Heffron  Roberts  dis¬ 
cussed  patterning  in  American  Indian  music,  commenting  specifically 
upon  the  existence  of  structural  patterns  independent  of  particular 
melodic  content  and  the  similarity  of  these  findings  to  Gestalt  principles.22 
However,  it  was  in  1934,  the  same  year  in  which  Bodkin’s  Archetypal 
Patterns  in  Poetry  appeared,  that  an  anthropological  study  of  pattern 
came  very  much  to  the  fore.  This  study  was  Ruth  Benedict’s  Patterns 
of  Culture.  Here  was  a  work  which  contrasted  sharply  with  piecemeal 
anthropology.  This  was  no  catalog  of  culture  traits.  In  Benedict’s  own 
words,  ’’Cultures,  likewise,  are  more  than  the  sum  of  their  traits.  We 
may  know  all  about  the  distribution  of  a  tribe’s  form  of  marriage, 
ritual  dances,  and  puberty  initiations,  and  yet  understand  nothing  of 
the  culture  as  a  whole  which  has  used  these  elements  to  its  own  pur¬ 
pose.”23  The  fallacy  of  a  purely  summative  approach  was  just  as  evident 
in  anthropology  as  it  had  been  in  linguistics  and  psychology.  As  Benedict 
observed,  ’’Anthropological  work  has  been  overwhelmingly  devoted  to 
the  analysis  of  culture  traits,  however,  rather  than  to  the  study  of 
cultures  as  articulated  wholes.”  She  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  whole  configuration  as  over 
against  the  continued  analysis  of  its  parts  is  stressed  in  field  after  field 
of  modern  science”  and  she  referred  specifically  to  the  configurational 
theory  of  Gestalt  psychology.24 

Although  Benedict  mentioned  Gestalt  psychology,  she  made  no  re¬ 
ference  to  linguistics.  Yet,  probably  one  of  the  most  influential  factors 
contributing  to  the  trend  towards  the  study  of  pattern  and  structure  in 
anthropology  was  the  astounding  progress  of  the  science  of  linguistics.25 
Linguistic  analysis  revealed  that  not  only  was  language  highly  patterned, 
but  that  informants  were  not  consciously  aware  of  the  patterning.  The 
fact  that  linguistic  patterns  were  not  always  obvious  to  the  native 
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speakers  of  a  language  dealt  a  telling  blow  to  those  who  were  inclined 
to  limit  analysis  to  the  natives’  own  categories.  Clyde  Kluckhohn  ex¬ 
plains  this  point  very  well  in  the  process  of  rebutting  a  criticism  of  his 
work.  ”1  would  add  that  description  of  any  cultural  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  actor  does  not  exhaust  the  social  scientist’s  task.  It  is 
also  of  importance  to  portray  the  system  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
observer  .  .  .  There  was  no  assertion  .  .  .  that  the  patterns  were  described 
as  seen  by  the  Navahos.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  at  pains  to  point  out 
that  the  members  of  the  society  are  unaware  of  certain  patterns,  both 
ideal  and  behavioral.  Indeed  I  submit  that  one  of  the  merits  of  this  type 
of  analysis  is  that  of  bringing  to  light  structural  features  which  even  the 
most  articulate  native  could  never  catalogue  for  the  investigator.”26 
Thus,  while  it  would  most  certainly  be  a  matter  of  ethnographical 
interest  to  know  what  native  categories  of  folk  narratives  an  informant 
used,  this  would  not  by  any  means  take  the  place  of  categories  defined 
on  the  basis  of  an  empirical  examination  of  these  folk  narratives  by  a 
trained  observer. 

Yet  despite  the  epoch-making  revolutions  in  thought  and  methodology 
which  took  place  in  literary  criticism,  linguistics,  psychology,  and 
anthropology,  most  folklorists  remained  oblivious  of  the  new  worlds 
about  them.  It  is  true  that  there  were  a  few  hints  of  the  new  structural, 
pattern  approach,  but  these  works  had  little  influence  upon  the  main¬ 
stream  of  folklore  scholarship.  In  Germany,  in  1930,  Johannes  Andre 
Jolles  published  Einfache  Formen  in  which  he  attempted  to  study  the 
various  folkloristic  genre-forms.  In  1934,  a  year  already  distinguished 
by  the  pattern  studies  of  Bodkin  and  Benedict,  Lord  Raglan  presented 
his  analysis  of  the  hero  pattern.27  Another  pattern  study  published  in 
1934  was  Margaret  Schlauch’s  attempt  to  delineate  a  pattern  for  Ice¬ 
landic  hero  narratives.28  One  might  well  say  that  in  1934,  the  search 
for  patterns  in  culture  was  itself  an  example  of  a  pattern  of  culture. 
One  must  be  wary  of  trying  too  hard  to  find  patterns,  however.  V.  F. 
Calverton,  in  1930,  in  a  discussion  of  an  age  of  synthesis  exemplified 
by  the  configurational  nature  of  Gestalt  psychology,  literary  criticism, 
and  so  forth,  suggested  a  political  analogue,  namely  that  the  idea  of  an 
international  culture  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  atomistic  notion  of 
individual  separate  nations  was  part  of  the  same  pattern.29  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  realize  that  the  decision  to  employ  a  pattern 
approach  as  opposed  to  an  atomistic  approach  should  be  governed  by 
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the  nature  of  the  object  of  study.  As  Konrad  Z.  Lorenz  has  pointed 
out,  ’’Attributing  Gestalt  features  to  a  mosaic  system  of  independent 
structures  just  as  irretrievably  falsifies  the  facts  as  does  the  attempt  to 
isolate  ’elements’  in  a  system  of  universal  interaction.”30  Thus  the 
reason'  why  folklorists  should  adopt  a  pattern  approach  to  folklore  is 
not  simply  because  the  approach  has  been  successfully  utilized  in  other 
disciplines,  but  rather  because  of  the  nature  of  folkloristic  materials, 
that  is,  because  the  materials  of  folklore  are  structured  and  patterned. 

A  few  scattered  remarks  by  anthropological  folklorists  do  reflect 
something  of  the  new  theories.  For  example,  Gayton  makes  a  comment 
in  1934  which  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Gestalt  psychological  theory. 
She  states,  ”As  regards  the  tale  itself,  its  whole  structure  is  of  interest 
before  any  of  its  constituents  are.”  Similarly,  a  statement  made  by 
Demetracopoulou  in  1933,  in  her  study  of  the  Loon  Woman  myth, 
could  be  construed  in  the  same  manner.  ’’The  central  theme  limited 
the  field  of  choice  of  the  incidents  which  were  to  go  into  the  construction 
of  the  myth,  but  did  not  dictate  the  specific  incidents  which  were  to  be 
chosen  or  invented  .  .  .  However,  once  the  incidents  were  selected  and 
arranged  in  a  set  sequence,  the  theme  defined  the  form  they  took  and 
now  constitutes  the  element  of  cohesion  which  holds  them  together  in  a 
fixed  pattern  and  gives  unity  to  the  myth.”31  Yet  despite  the  few  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  account  of  a  holistic,  structural  approach,  the  field  of 
folklore  remained  singularly  untouched  by  the  theoretical  ferment  of 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  this  century. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  ’culture  lag’  in  folklore  theory  is  that  the 
study  of  folklore  was  already  modelled  after  the  study  of  language, 
namely,  the  philological-historical  approach  to  language.  The  study  of 
comparative  mythology  and  folklore  was  originally  an  offshoot  from 
comparative  philology,  and  scholars  like  the  Grimms  and  Max  Muller 
were  as  much  students  of  language  as  folklore.32  The  common  roots  of 
linguistics  and  folklore  studies  are  discussed  in  some  detail  by  Thomas 
A.  Sebeok  and  Frances  J.  Ingemann,  who,  however,  do  not  comment 
on  the  fact  that  while  the  study  of  language  has  moved  from  philological 
reconstructionism  to  synchronic  description,  folklore  has  remained  a 
discipline  of  reconstructionism.33  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  technique  of 
reconstructing  the  hypothetical  archetype  or  parent  form  of  a  folktale 
or  ballad,  as  practiced  by  advocates  of  the  Finnish  geographical-historical 
method,  is  very  similar  to  the  technique  employed  in  philological  re- 
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constructions.  Stith  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  applying 
linguistic  methods  to  the  study  of  folkloristic  materials,  refers  to  the 
reconstruction  techniques  of  Indo-European  linguists.34  Thompson  does 
not  refer  to  the  newer  brand  of  linguistics  nor  does  he  mention  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  utilizing  a  structural  approach  modelled  after  that  used  so 
successfully  in  contemporary  linguistics.  Thus  folklore  scholarship,  using 
a  nineteenth  century  historical-philological  model,  has  remained  atom¬ 
istic  in  its  approach.  The  emphasis  is  upon  individual  motifs  and  motif 
cognate  studies.  If  a  contrast  were  needed,  one  would  have  only  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  and  middle  nineteen  thirties  when  structural 
studies  in  pattern  perception  were  coming  into  their  own  in  literary 
criticism,  psychology,  linguistics,  and  anthropology,  the  first  edition  of 
the  Motif-Index,  a  mammoth  source-book  for  atomistic  analysis,  was 
being  issued.35  This  is  not  to  denigrate  the  Motif-Index  nor  to  deny  its 
very  definite  utility,  but  rather  to  indicate  that  the  study  of  folklore 
has  not  kept  pace  with  related  disciplines. 

A  basic  assumption  underlying  present-day  folklore  scholarship  is  that 
a  folktale  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  motifs  in  it.  To  quote  Stith  Thompson 
in  The  Folktale:  ’’Such  a  study  as  Miss  Cox’s  Cinderella  shows  clearly  how 
a  complete  tale  (the  type)  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  motifs  in  a  relatively 
fixed  order  and  combination.”  Thompson  also  speaks  of  analyzing  tale 
types  into  ’’constituent  motifs.”36  This  kind  of  theory  is  certainly  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  philological  atomists  who  thought  that  ’’language 
was  simply  an  inventory  or  mechanical  sum  of  the  units  used  in  speak¬ 
ing.”  It  is,  moreover,  comparable  to  theories  repudiated  by  Gestalt 
psychologists  and  modern  anthropologists.  Wertheimer  specifically 
argued  against  the  notion  that  individual  elements  could  simply  be 
added  up  to  equal  a  whole  and  Benedict  remarked  that  ’’Cultures,  like¬ 
wise,  are  more  than  the  sum  of  their  traits”  (see  supra ,  pp.  35,  36). 

Even  the  study  of  individual  Aarne — Thompson  tale  types  is  essentially 
atomistic  in  that  each  tale  so  considered  is  analyzed  without  relation  to 
all  other  folktales  (except  for  a  very  few  which  may  be  historically  re¬ 
lated).  As  Propp  has  put  it,  the  works  of  the  historical-geographical 
school  ’’proceed  from  the  unconscious  premise  that  each  plot  is  some¬ 
thing  organically  whole,  that  it  can  be  singled  out  from  a  number  of 
other  plots  and  studied  independently.”37  This  point  may  be  made 
clearer  by  employing  an  analogy.  Assume  that  a  motif  is  analogous  to  a 
word  and  that  a  tale  type  is  analogous  to  a  sentence  (a  group  of  words). 
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(These  are  not  true  analogies  and  are  being  used  solely  for  illustrative 
purposes.)  Could  a  linguist  describe  how  a  language  works  by  making 
intensive  studies  of  one  word  or  one  sentence?  It  should  be  obvious  that 
he  would  have  to  study  many  words  as  elements  of  larger  wholes  and 
many  sentences  as  exemplary  of  definite  patterns  ( e.g .,  ’’favorite  sentence 
types”). 

The  atomistic  approach  to  folklore  is  just  as  prevalent  in  North 
American  Indian  folklore  scholarship  as  in  folklore  scholarship  generally. 
There  have  been  numerous  studies  of  motifs,  themes  and  individual 
tales.38  But  there  have  not  been  any  attempts  to  describe  structural 
patterns  applicable  to  the  entire  body  of  North  American  Indian  folk¬ 
tales. 

There  have  been  a  few  scholars,  most  of  them  linguists,  who  have  seen 
the  necessity  and  opportunity  for  a  new  approach  to  the  study  of  folk¬ 
lore.  One  of  these  scholars  is  the  eminent  Roman  Jakobson.  As  early  as 
1929,  in  a  joint  essay  with  P.  Bogatyrev,  Jakobson  pointed  out  the  ana¬ 
logous  situations  of  language  and  folklore.  In  essence,  Jakobson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  de  Saussure’s  distinction  between  collective  language, 
langue,  with  its  systematic  regularity,  order,  and  form,  and  the  language 
of  the  individual,  parole ,  as  a  particular  concrete  manifestation  of 
linguistic  behavior,  was  directly  applicable  to  the  materials  of  folklore. 
Folklore  was  also  a  kind  of  collective  social  phenomenon  with  definite 
regularity  of  pattern,  but  as  in  linguistic  behavior,  there  were  also  the 
particular,  idiosyncratic,  actual  texts  of  folklore  taken  from  individual 
informants.  The  essay  ends  with  the  plea  that  folklorists  seek  to  discover 
the  structural  principles  of  folklore.39  In  1945,  Jakobson  reiterated  some 
of  these  points  in  his  folkloristic  commentary  accompanying  a  new 
translation  of  a  number  of  Afanasiev’s  Russian  fairy  tales.  Jakobson 
notes  that  ’’The  languages  of  the  whole  world  manifest  a  paucity  and 
relative  simplicity  of  structural  types;  and  at  the  base  of  all  these  types 
lie  universal  laws.”40  According  to  Jakobson,  the  recurrent  character 
of  linguistic  patterns  is  paralleled  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  structure 
of  folktales.  Jakobson  states  that  ’’The  socialized  sections  of  the  mental 
culture,  as  for  instance  language  or  folk  tale,  are  subject  to  much  stricter 
and  more  uniform  laws  than  fields  in  which  individual  creation  pre¬ 
vails.”41  If  Jakobson’s  analogy  is  accurate,  then  one  would  expect  to  find 
likewise  ”a  paucity  and  relative  simplicity  of  structural  types”  in  folk¬ 
lore  as  well  as  language.  Having  read  Propp’s  work  in  Russian,  Jakobson 
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pays  tribute  to  this  pioneering  study  in  morphological  analysis.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  majority  of  folktale  scholars,  being  unable  to  read 
Russian,  had  to  wait  until  Propp’s  Morphology  of  the  Folktale  was  trans¬ 
lated  in  1958  to  discover  what  Jakobson  was  praising.  Stith  Thompson, 
for  example,  in  his  full-length  comprehensive  survey  of  folktale  studies, 
published  in  1946,  fails  to  mention  Propp’s  seminal  work. 

There  were  also  other  scholars  who  were  discontented  with  the  state 
of  folklore  scholarship  in  regard  to  morphology  and  structure.  Hans 
Honti,  a  Hungarian  folklorist,  saw  that  the  traditional  tale  typology 
of  European  tales  was  not  based  upon  bona  fide  morphological  criteria, 
but  he  had  little  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  alternatives.42  An  interesting 
study  was  made  by  Adolf  Stender-Petersen  in  1945  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  distinguish  what  he  termed  the  dynamic  and  the  labile  elements 
of  tales  and  legends.  Dynamic  elements  are  the  invariable  features  of  a 
legend  (somewhat  similar  to  Propp’s  unit  of  analysis,  the  function)  while 
the  labile  or  static  elements  are  the  specific  variable  actualizations  and 
localizations  found  in  a  give  version  of  a  legend.  Dynamic  units  cor¬ 
respond  to  form  while  labile  units  appear  to  be  content,  to  put  Stender- 
Petersen’s  scheme  into  terms  previously  discussed.  In  Stender-Petersen’s 
analysis,  if  the  initial  situation  of  a  tale  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
”A”,  the  second  ”B”,  and  so  forth,  then  the  abstract  pattern  of  a  theme- 
group,  according  to  Stender-Petersen,  could  be  stated  as  ”A:  B:  C  .  .  . 
X.”  In  this  hypothetical  model,  the  dynamic  elements  are  functionally 
related.  The  relation  of  these  elements  to  one  another  is  such  that  they 
partly  determine  one  another.  Thus  A  to  X  represents  an  unbroken 
logical-causal  series.  Stender-Petersen  states  categorically  that  ’’None 
of  them  can  be  eliminated  without  shifting  the  whole  theme-group  con¬ 
siderably,  or  destroying  it.”43  It  is  these  functionally  interdependent 
dynamic  units  which  account  for  the  remarkable  stability  of  legends 
and  tales.  The  variability  of  legends  and  tales,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
caused  by  the  labile  elements.  These  labile  elements  have  no  functional 
relationship  to  one  another  and  one  does  not  necessarily  determine 
another.  Stender-Petersen  depicts  the  relationship  of  dynamic  to  labile 
elements  by  considering  dynamic  elements  in  terms  of  a  geometric 
progression  with  lesser  included  labile  elements  in  an  arithmetic  pro¬ 
gression.  Every  element  in  the  dynamic  series  is  considered  to  be  the 
sum  of  its  labile  elements.  Thus  the  dynamic  element  A  may  be  broken 
down  into  a1  +  a2  +  a3  .  .  .,  its  labile  elements.  A  tale  may  be  graphic- 
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ally  written  as  A  (a1  +  a2  +  a3  .  .  .) :  B  (b1  -f-  b2  -f-  b3  ...):...  X  (x1  -f- 
x2  -f  x3  .  .  .).44  Since  Stender-Petersen’s  scheme  of  analysis  appeared 
originally  in  Danish,  its  effect  upon  folkloristic  method  has  been  minimal. 

However,  in  a  later  article,  published  in  1952,  also  in  Danish,  Stender- 
Petersen  analyzed  a  migratory  legend  (Motif  K  2365.1,  ’’Enemy  in¬ 
duced  to  give  up  siege  by  pretending  to  have  plenty  of  food”)  according 
to  his  scheme.  He  notes  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  animals 
which  are  fed  on  the  last  provisions  of  the  besieged  city  are  oxen,  mules, 
or  sheep  and  similarly  it  is  of  little  import  from  a  structural  point  of 
view  whether  these  last  provisions  are  turnip-seed  or  bread.  ’’Between 
the  starting-point  (A) :  starvation  in  the  besieged  city,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  (X) :  the  raising  of  the  siege,  a  number  of  dynamic  elements 
(B,  G,  D,  etc.)  must  be  inserted,  leading  necessarily  and  gradually  from 
the  starting-point  (A)  to  the  conclusion  (X).”45  Stender-Petersen  also 
speaks  of  the  various  possibilities  in  the  choice  of  medial  elements. 
Possible  medial  elements  included :  that  foodstuffs  were  thrown  out  onto 
the  enemy  or  that  animals  fed  on  the  last  provisions  were  sent  out  to  the 
enemy  or  that  a  fictitious  stock  of  food  was  placed  in  the  city  market¬ 
place.46  It  should  be  obvious  that  Stender-Petersen’s  structural  analysis 
includes  the  necessary  distinction  between  the  invariable  and  the 
variable,  that  is  between  form  and  content.  Moreover,  his  observation 
that  the  invariable  or  dynamic  elements  are  causally  related  while  the 
variable  or  labile  elements  are  not  is  of  great  significance.  However,  one 
weakness  in  the  scheme  lies  in  the  defining  of  the  relationship  of  dynamic 
elements  to  labile  elements.  There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  labile  elements  which  can  fulfill  a  given  dynamic  slot.  Stender- 
Petersen’s  schematic  formula  gives  the  impression,  moreover,  that  a 
particular  dynamic  element,  e.g.,  A,  consists  of  the  sum  of  its  associated 
labile  elements,  e.g.  a1,  a2,  and  a3).  Surely,  Stender-Petersen  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  the  associated  labile  elements  can  occur  in  one 
particular  version  of  a  tale.  The  formula  might  better  have  been  written 
so  as  to  indicate  the  alternation  of  the  labile  elements,  e.g.,  A  (a1  or  a2 
or  a3  .  .  .)  rather  than  A  (a1  +  a2  -f  a3  .  .  .). 

In  contrast  to  the  work  of  Stender-Petersen,  the  work  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  French  anthropologist  Claude  Levi-Strauss  has  had  much  more 
impact  upon  modern  folklore  scholarship.  Levi-Strauss,  definitely  a 
standard-bearer  for  a  structural  approach  to  anthropology  generally, 
has  directed  several  efforts  toward  the  structural  analysis  of  mythology. 
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Moreover,  he  is  the  only  scholar  who  has  attempted  to  analyze  the 
structure  of  American  Indian  folkloristic  materials.  In  1955,  Levi- 
Strauss  published  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore  entitled 
The  Structural  Study  of  Myth,”  an  article  which  later  became  a 
chapter  in  an  entire  book  devoted  to  a  structural  approach  to  anthropo¬ 
logy.47  While  Levi-Strauss  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  a  synchronic  study  of  myth  and  for  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  isolated  elements  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  myth,  but  the  way  these  elements  combine  which  should 
be  the  subject  of  folkloristic  analysis,  his  own  structural  approach  suffers 
from  a  number  of  serious  methodological  and  theoretical  errors,  not  to 
mention  a  general  lack  of  lucidity  in  presentation. 

The  first  serious  error  in  Levi-Strauss’s  structural  approach  is  his 
confusion  of  the  structure  of  folklore  with  the  structure  of  language.  He 
does  realize  that  the  ’’story”  of  a  myth  does  survive  translation  from  one 
language  to  another,  a  consideration  which  should  have  suggested  to 
him  that  the  structure  of  myth  is  independent  of  the  structure  of  any 
particular  language.48  Actually,  he  makes  the  statement  that  it  is  the 
’’mythical  value”  of  the  myth  which  survives  translation  and  that 
”a  myth  is  still  felt  as  a  myth  by  any  reader  throughout  the  world.”49 
This,  of  course,  gets  into  the  problem  of  values  and  cultural  perception 
rather  than  of  morphology.  Levi-Strauss’s  views  here  seem  to  imply  a 
universal  definition  of  myth  and  a  universal  awareness  of  what  a  myth 
is  or  at  least  what  it  ’’feels”  like.  (I  am  indebted  to  Professor  David 
Bidney  for  pointing  out  the  logical  consequences  of  Levi-Strauss’s  loose 
statements  with  regard  to  ’’mythical  value”  and  ’’felt  as  a  myth”.) 
However,  Levi-Strauss,  while  indicating  that  myth  is  not  language, 
does  in  fact  state  that  myth  is  language:  ’’myth  is  language:  to  be 
known,  myth  has  to  be  told;  it  is  a  part  of  human  speech  .  .  .”50  In 
Levi-Strauss’s  scheme  of  analysis,  myth  is  made  up  of  constituent  units, 
but  these  units  presuppose  linguistic  units  such  as  phonemes,  morphemes, 
and  semantemes.  He  elects  to  look  for  the  units  of  myth,  called  ’’gross 
constituent  units,”  at  the  sentence  level.  Accordingly,  Levi-Strauss 
employs  the  technique  of  breaking  myths  down  into  the  shortest  possible 
sentences  and  putting  these  sentences  on  IBM  index  cards.  By  using  the 
sentence,  a  linguistic  unit  and  a  fairly  vague  linguistic  unit  at  that,  he 
commits  what  might  be  called  the  ’’linguistic  fallacy.”  Curiously  enough, 
in  1954,  Levi-Strauss  criticized  Anna  Birgitta  Rooth  for  not  defining  a 
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structural  unit  in  her  study  of  Cinderella.  He  stated  that  Rooth’s  criteria 
for  her  units  were  ’’vague  and  impressionistic”  and  that  her  failure  to 
’’isolate,  on  the  level  of  the  tale,  an  element  (from  the  methodological 
point  of  view)  comparable  to  the  only  linguistic  one  that  strictly  de¬ 
serves  the  name:  the  phoneme,”  vitiated  her  method  from  the  start.51 
Thus  Levi-Strauss  appears  to  have  realized  that  what  was  needed  was 
a  unit  of  analysis  comparable  to  the  rigorous  units  of  linguistic  analysis. 
However,  a  comparable  unit  need  not  necessarily  include  linguistic  units. 
Folkloristic  structure  should  not  be  confused  with  linguistic  structure. 
A  myth,  by  the  way,  can  be  related  by  means  of  paintings,  music,  dance, 
gesture,  and  so  forth.  Admittedly,  the  more  usual  means  is  language, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  means. 

In  fairness  to  Levi-Strauss,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  have  been 
others  who  have  confused  the  structure  of  folklore  with  the  structure  of 
language.  In  1930,  Jolles  treated  language  as  a  superorganic  entity  from 
which  folkloristic  forms  were  generated.  ’’Sprache  schafft  Gestalt,  indem 
Sprache  —  wir  benutzen  das  Wort  in  der  eigentlichen  Bedeutung  — 
d  i  c  h  t  e  t.”52  The  popularity  and  persistence  of  the  false  notion  that 
folkloristic  structure  depends  upon  prior  linguistic  structure  is  revealed 
by  such  remarks  as  one  made  recently  by  Dell  Hymes  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Folklore  in  which  he  complains  that  ’’some  still  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  structure  of  a  myth  or  tale  is  a  structure  of  words.”53 

Not  everyone,  however,  has  confounded  linguistic  and  folkloristic 
structure.  J.  L.  Fischer,  for  example,  speaks  of  what  he  calls  the  ’’gross 
structure  of  folktales”  (Cf.  Levi-Strauss’s  ’’gross  constituent  units”)  and 
he  is  careful  to  distinguish  it  from  linguistic  structure.  His  distinction 
is  as  follows:  ’’While  the  study  of  gross  structure  of  folktales  or  other 
types  of  discourse  in  a  sense  utilizes  the  same  material  as  customary 
linguistic  analysis  —  that  is,  both  utilize  recorded  texts  consisting  ultim¬ 
ately  of  sentences,  words,  phonemes  —  the  gross  structure  of  the  tale  has 
no  logically  necessary  connection  with  structure  on  the  less  inclusive 
syntactic  and  phonemic  levels.  The  absence  of  such  a  relationship  to 
syntax,  etc.  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  if  a  tale  —  or  any  other  text 
—  is  translated  sentence  for  sentence  from  any  one  language  into  any 
other,  the  structure  of  the  individual  sentences  of  the  text  must  neces¬ 
sarily  change,  while  the  gross  structure  of  the  whole  tale  or  other  text, 
i.e.  the  relations  among  sentences  and  sentence  groups,  remains  un¬ 
altered.”54 
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Unfortunately,  Fischer’s  equation  of  ’’gross  structure”  with  ’’the 
relations  among  sentences  and  sentence  groups”  indicates  that  he  has 
not  completely  escaped  the  linguistic  bias.  This  is  explicable  in  part 
because  there  are  no  adequate  structural  units  of  folklore  yet  defined 
or  in  Fischer  s  terms,  no  adequate  definitions  of  the  basic  units  of  gross 
structure  to  which  he  might  have  referred.  Actually,  few  folklorists 
realize  that  the  effect  of  translation  upon  folktale  texts  has  ever  been 
studied  methodically.  In  their  study  of  this  matter,  Demetracopoulou 
and  Du  Bois  concluded  that  ’’Given  the  same  careful  technique,  the 
language  in  which  the  story  is  told  does  not  alter  its  form  and  content, 
that  is,  a  myth  told  and  recorded  carefully  in  English  is  as  accurate  as  a 
text,  provided  the  informant  has  an  adequate  command  of  this 
language.”  Lowie  was  dissatisfied  with  this  conclusion  and  he  urged 
that  the  problem  be  re-examined,  preferably  in  a  number  of  different 
culture  areas.55 

Another  methodological  error  in  Levi-Strauss’s  version  of  structural 
analysis  consists  of  his  forcing  folkloristic  data  into  a  Procrustean 
structural  formula  derived  originally  from  an  intensive  study  of  kinship 
patterning.  In  1953,  Levi-Strauss  commented  on  the  kinship  system 
found  among  the  Zuni  and  he  observed  that  one  individual  has  to  think 
of  a  related  individual  through  the  intermediary  of  a  third  one.  He  then 
proceeds  to  analyze  mythology  in  a  similar  manner.  In  his  words:  ’’This 
can  be  correlated  with  the  different  aspects  of  the  same  myths  among  the 
Hopi,  Zuni,  and  Acoma.  When  we  consider  one  myth,  let  us  say  the 
emergence  myth,  the  very  striking  thing  is  that  among  the  Hopi  the 
entire  structure  of  the  myth  is  organized  in  a  genealogical  way.”56  In  the 
1955  version  of  this  notion,  the  overt  allusion  to  kinship  structure  has 
been  eliminated  and  instead  ”an  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the  known 
versions  of  the  Zuni  origin  and  emergence  myth”  reveals  that  ’’the  basic 
problem  consists  in  discovering  a  mediation  between  life  and  death.” 
He  does  admit  en  passant  that  his  analysis  of  myth  does  happen  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  what  he  has  called  ’general  exchange’  in  the  field  of  kinship.57 
After  claiming  that  ”a  comparison  between  all  the  variants  of  the  Zuni 
emergence  myth  provides  us  with  a  series  of  mediating  devices,  each  of 
which  creates  the  next  one  by  a  process  of  opposition  and  correlation,” 
Levi-Strauss  begins  to  generalize  further.  In  fact,  the  notion  blossoms 
into  a  full-fledged  theory  of  mythical  thought.  ”If  we  keep  in  mind  that 
mythical  thought  always  works  from  the  awareness  of  oppositions  to- 
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wards  their  progressive  mediation  .  .  .  We  need  only  assume  that  two 
opposite  terms  with  no  intermediary  always  tend  to  be  replaced  by  two 
equivalent  terms  which  allow  a  third  one  as  mediator;  then  one  of  the 
polar  terms  and  the  mediator  becomes  [sic]  replaced  by  a  new  triad  and 
so  on.”58  With  Levi-Strauss’s  concluding  remarks  in  the  essay  to  the 
effect  that  ’’the  purpose  of  myth  is  to  provide  a  logical  model  capable 
of  overcoming  a  contradiction,”  one  can  see  that  he  has  transcended 
mere  morphological  analysis.  Strict  morphological  description  need  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  questions  of  teleology.  It  would  appear  that 
L6vi-Strauss  confounds  structure  and  purpose,  and  perhaps  even  origin. 
After  arriving  at  what  he  considers  to  be  the  structure  of  myth,  namely, 
a  series  of  binary  oppositions  mediated,  he  proceeds  to  equate  the 
structure  with  the  purpose  of  myth,  that  is,  to  provide  a  model  capable 
of  resolving  contradictions.  Moreover,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  postulate 
an  origin,  specifically  in  ’mythical  thought’  which  he  claims  ’’always 
works  from  the  awareness  of  oppositions  toward  their  progressive 
mediation.”59 

Other  serious  errors  in  the  Levi-Strauss  approach  include  a  stretching 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ’variant’  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  A  myth, 
says  Levi-Strauss,  consists  of  all  its  variants  and  structural  analysis 
should  take  all  the  variants  into  account.  Actually,  one  of  the  advantages 
of  synchronic  analysis  is  that  not  all  the  variants  of  a  given  tale  or  myth 
need  to  be  analyzed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  structure.  Structural  ana¬ 
lysis  of  just  a  few  typical  versions  of  a  tale  would  presumably  be  just  as 
accurate  as  an  analysis  of  a  few  thousand  versions  of  the  same  tale.  The 
stretching  of  the  term  variant  comes  about  when  Levi-Strauss  declares 
that  the  Freudian  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  Oedipus  is  a  variant  of 
the  Oedipus  myth.  Moreover,  in  considering  different  variants  of  the 
same  myth,  Levi-Strauss  does  not  confine  himself  to  analyzing  the 
structure  of  each  individual  text,  but  he  speaks  of  analyzing  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  texts.  In  his  recent  study  of  four  Winnebago  myths, 
Levi-Strauss  avows  as  his  purpose  the  analysis  of  the  structural  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  four  myths.  There  is  no  mistaking  his  intentions.  After 
citing  the  fourth  myth,  he  states  clearly  that  he  seeks  to  explicate  the 
structural  relationship  which  prevails  between  this  myth  and  the  others.60 
It  should  be  obvious  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  analyzing 
the  structure  of  four  individual  myths  and  attempting  to  analyze  the 
structure  between  four  individual  myths.  Frankly,  the  notion  of  the 
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structural  relations  between  myths  is  a  very  fuzzy  concept.  Myths  with 
very  different  individual  structures  can  be  related :  they  may  be  told  in 
one  culture,  told  by  one  narrator  (perhaps  in  succession),  told  about  one 
particular  hero,  and  so  forth.  Two  myths  with  the  same  structure  existing 
in  two  widely  divergent  cultures  may  not  necessarily  be  related.  It  is  thus 
not  apparent  just  what  the  structure  of  an  individual  myth  has  to  do 
with  its  ’’relations”  to  other  myths. 

Levi-Strauss  also  confuses  synchronic  and  diachronic  analysis.  As 
John  Lotz  has  noted,  ’’Structure  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  sequence 
in  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  instance  the  elements  of  speech  follow 
one  another  in  time  like  a  sequence.”  Levi-Strauss,  however,  suggests 
reading  myth  structural  patterns,  just  as  one  reads  a  musical  score, 
synchronically  (harmony)  and  diachronically  (melody)  simultaneously.61 
The  musical  analogy  is  false  inasmuch  as  myth  has  only  a  linear  structure 
(melody)  and  does  not  have  any  apparent  analogue  to  notes  on  a  vertical 
axis  (harmony). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  Levi-Strauss’s  version  of  the 
structural  analysis  of  folkloristic  materials  is  certainly  not  easily  intel¬ 
ligible  and  very  probably  not  easily  verified.  Anthropologists  such  as 
Kluckhohn  have  charitably  called  Levi-Strauss’s  ideas  engaging  but 
definitely  in  need  of  more  empirical  work  to  test  the  hypotheses.  Other 
anthropologists  have  criticized  the  arbitrary  and  subjective  nature  of 
Levi-Strauss’s  analyses.  Wallis’s  rather  cavalier  treatment  of  Levi- 
Strauss’s  approach  drew  fire  from  Rodney  Needham,  who  spoke  of  Levi- 
Strauss’s  ’’brilliance  in  structural  analysis.”  However,  Needham  ad¬ 
mitted  that  ”L6vi-Strauss  may  be  wildly  wrong.”  It  is  noteworthy  that 
even  advocates  of  Levi-Strauss’s  approach  to  myth  admit  that  Levi- 
Strauss  is  hard  to  follow  and  that  his  theory  is  ’’exceedingly  difficult  to 
put  to  the  test.”62 

Another  contemporary  scholar  much  interested  in  applying  structural 
methodology  to  folkloristic  materials  is  Thomas  A.  Sebeok.  Sebeok  is 
convinced  that  all  folklore  texts  are  characterized  by  a  structural  unity.63 
Moreover,  Sebeok,  in  a  joint  effort  with  Frances  J.  Ingemann,  made 
probably  the  first  survey  of  the  structural  approach  to  folklore.64  How¬ 
ever,  Sebeok’s  personal  enthusiasm  for  a  structural  approach  may  have 
been  responsible  for  his  incorrect  comment  that  folklorists  have,  of  late, 
increasingly  turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  patterns  and  forms. 
The  falsity  of  the  comment  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  Sebeok  quotes 
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Wellek  and  Warren  as  his  authorities.  If,  in  fact,  folklorists  were  pre¬ 
sently  structurally  oriented,  surely  it  would  have  been  possible  to  refer 
to  actual  work  accomplished  by  folklorists.  Further  checking  reveals 
that  Wellek  and  Warren  use  as  the  basis  for  their  remarks  studies  of  the 
era  of  Veselovsky  and  Polivka,  studies  which  are  not  really  structural.65 

Sebeok  and  Ingemann  cite  a  pithy  remark  made  by  Lancelot  Law 
Whyte  in  1950:  ”It  seems  that  a  major  movement  of  this  kind  is  now 
affecting  many  branches  of  science:  the  decline  of  what  may  be  called 
atomism,  or  atomistic  thought  in  general,  and  the  emergence  of  theories 
based  on  the  conception  of  pattern.”66  However,  they  neglect  to  point 
out  that  Whyte  also  said  that  the  ’pattern’  movement  was  evident  in 
Bohr’s  early  work  in  Quantum  Theory  which  led  to  Schrodinger’s  wave 
patterns  of  1925.  In  fact,  according  to  Whyte,  the  idea  of  pattern  is  so 
well  established  that  ”It  is  not  a  question  any  longer  of  atomism  versus 
pattern,  but  of  a  theory  of  the  development  and  transformation  of 
patterns  which  can  also  explain  the  great  success  of  atomic  ideas.”67  If 
this  is  so,  then  one  can  easily  see  just  how  far  behind  folklore  theory  is. 
For  folklorists,  there  still  is  very  much  of  a  question  of  atomism  versus 
pattern.  This  is  in  contrast  to  present  linguistic  theory  where  Chomsky’s 
’transformational  grammar’  illustrates  the  validity  of  Whyte’s  general¬ 
ization.68 

Probably  the  greatest  deficiency  in  Sebeok’s  structural  approach  is 
his  limiting  his  analysis  to  linguistic  features.  The  formal  features  of 
folktales  which  he  discusses  are  the  opening  and  closing  formulas  or 
such  items  as  the  ’runs’  of  Gaelic  tales.  This  is  really  style,  rather  than 
form  or  content.  The  structure  of  the  tale  would  not  be  altered  if  opening 
and  closing  formulas  or  runs  were  omitted.  They  are  optional  elements, 
though  with  definite  stylistic  and  functional  significance.  Moreover,  the 
types  of  folkloristic  texts  which  Sebeok  has  studied  have  all  been  of  a 
fixed  phrase  variety.  In  fixed  phrase  texts,  the  wording  is  traditional, 
whereas  in  free  phrase  texts,  there  is  considerable  variation  and  an 
individual  informant  may  alter  the  wording  each  time  he  employs  the 
text.  Proverbs,  riddles,  and  charms  would  be  examples  of  fixed  phrase 
folkloristic  genres ;  superstitions,  jokes,  and  folktales  would  be  examples 
of  free  phrase  folkloristic  genres.69 

Sebeok’s  analysis  of  the  fixed  phrase  texts  of  Cheremis  dream  portents 
and  charms  is  ultimately  a  linguistic  one,  i.e.,  a  word  by  word  or  even 
morpheme  by  morpheme  analysis.70  Thus,  Sebeok’s  analysis  of  a  dream 
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portent  such  as  ”If  you  sing  in  your  dream,  you’ll  become  sick,  they  say,” 
shows  three  parts:  the  symbol,  the  interpretation,  and  the  quotative,  in 
that  order.  Then  Sebeok  further  defines  these  three  parts  in  terms  of 
linguistic  units.  For  example,  the  interpretation  minimally  must  include 
one  verb,  which  is  in  the  non-past  tense,  singular  number,  the  choice 
between  second  or  third  persons  being  optional,  however.71  Moreover, 
even  the  presumably  less  linguistic  structural  divisions  of  symbol,  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  quotative  reflect  the  same  bias.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
amples  included  in  the  corpus,  the  quotative  ’’they  say”  does  not 
always  occur.  This  suggests  that  the  quotative  may  be  strictly  an  optional 
element  and  perhaps  a  stylistic  feature  having  a  terminal  marker 
function  much  like  the  closing  formula  of  many  folktales.72  The  difference 
between  a  structural  analysis  of  folkloristic  materials  which  includes 
linguistic  analysis  and  a  structural  analysis  of  folkloristic  materials  which 
does  not  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Sebeok’s  treatment  of  dream 
portents  with  a  recent  analysis  of  sign  superstitions.73  In  terms  of  the 
latter  analysis,  dream  portents  would  consist  structurally  of  two  portions, 
a  sign  condition  and  a  noncausally  related  result.  Of  course,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  study  both  the  folkloristic  and  linguistic  structural 
aspects  of  texts,  especially  to  see  if  the  linguistic  stylistic  features  re¬ 
inforce  the  folkloristic  structure,  e.g.,  rhyme,  assonance,  or  metrical 
features  may  parallel  and  even  underscore  folkloristic  structural  unit 
divisions.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  folkloristic  structure 
can  be  analyzed  without  reference  to  a  particular  language.  Moreover, 
the  linguistic  structural  analysis  of  a  free  phrase  folkloristic  genre,  such 
as  the  folktale,  is  likely  to  be  extremely  variable  as  different  variants  of 
a  given  tale  are  examined  whereas  the  folkloristic  structural  analysis  of 
a  folktale  may  be,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  stable.  (See  Fischer’s 
statement  supra,  p.  44.) 

Sebeok  seems  to  be  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  study 
of  structure  and  the  study  of  content  and  style.  It  is  just  that  his  own 
interests  lie  more  in  the  area  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between 
structural  and  content  analysis  has  been  very  clearly  stated  by  Sebeok 
and  Ingemann:  ”We  begin  the  description  of  a  text  with  an  exhaustive 
identification  of  its  relevant  elements,  and  with  a  statement  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  prevailing  between  these  elements;  it  was  found  possible  to 
state  the  parts  of  the  whole  and  relationship  of  the  parts  within  the 
whole,  without  making  statements  about  the  nature  of  the  component 
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parts  themselves.  This  procedure  is  what  we  have  called  structural 
analysis.  Content  analysis  focuses  on  the  component  parts  themselves.”74 

In  spite  of  all  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  Jakobson,  Stender- Petersen, 
Levi-Strauss,  and  Sebeok,  the  major  contribution  to  the  structural  study 
of  folklore  is  an  earlier  one,  namely,  that  made  by  Vladimir  Propp  in  his 
Morphology  of  the  Folktale.  In  this  work  which  was  published  in  1928, 
the  year  before  the  essay  by  Jakobson  and  Bogatyrev  appeared,  Propp 
sought  to  delineate  a  morphology  of  fairy  tales.  By  fairy  tales,  he  meant 
those  tales  classified  by  Aarne  between  300 — 749  and  by  morphology 
he  meant  ”the  description  of  the  folktale  according  to  its  component 
parts  and  the  relationship  of  these  components  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole.”75  (Notice  the  similarity  of  Propp’s  definition  of  morphology  and 
the  definition  of  structural  analysis  offered  by  Sebeok  and  Ingemann.) 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  Propp  devised  a  new  basic  unit,  the  function, 
which  was  essentially  a  unit  of  folktale  plot  action.  A  function  is  an  action 
of  one  of  a  folktale’s  dramatis  personae  considered  without  regard  for 
the  specific  actor  performing  the  action.  In  Propp’s  scheme  of  analysis, 
a  given  function  is  most  often  defined  by  a  noun  expressing  an  action, 
such  as  interdiction,  violation,  and  so  forth.  According  to  Propp,  ’’The 
functions  of  a  folktale’s  dramatis  personae  must  be  considered  as  its 
basic  components;  and  we  must  first  of  all  extract  them  as  such.”  ’’Func¬ 
tions  serve  as  stable,  constant  elements  in  folktales,  independent  of  who 
performs  them,  and  how  they  are  fulfilled  by  the  dramatis  personae. 
They  constitute  the  components  of  a  folktale.”76  It  is  of  interest  that  the 
variability  of  dramatis  personae  in  contrast  to  the  stability  of  plot  has 
been  noted  in  some  American  Indian  folktales.  For  example,  W.  W.  Hill 
and  Dorothy  Hill,  in  their  study  of  Navaho  Coyote  tales,  observe,  ”In 
the  mythology  of  the  Southern  Athabascans  different  characters  play 
identical  roles  in  similar  plots.”77 

In  studying  the  functions  or  actions  of  the  dramatis  personae  of  Russian 
fairy  tales,  Propp  discovered  that  there  was  a  limited  number  of  these 
functions  and  further  that  the  sequence  of  these  thirty-one  functions  was 
fixed.  This  did  not  mean  that  all  thirty-one  possible  functions  necessarily 
occurred  in  any  one  given  folktale,  but  rather  that  those  which  did  occur 
would  be  in  a  predictable  order.  Propp  concluded  that  all  fairy  tales,  on 
morphological  grounds,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  structural  type  of 
tale.78 

There  are  some  notable  differences  between  Propp’s  scheme  and  that 
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proposed  by  Stender-Petersen.  One  difference  concerns  Propp’s  sequence 
of  functions  and  Stender-Petersen’s  scheme  of  dynamic  elements. 
Stender-Petersen  states  that  none  of  the  consecutive  sequence  of  dynamic 
elements  could  be  eliminated  without  destroying  the  plot  whereas  Propp 
contends  that  many  of  his  thirty-one  functions  will  not  be  present  in  a 
given  tale.  Another  basic  difference  has  to  do  with  typology.  Stender- 
Petersen  suggests  that  each  individual  tale  can  be  subjected  to  analysis 
such  that  the  dynamic  (form)  elements  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
labile  (content)  elements.  However,  Stender-Petersen  gives  no  indication 
that  an  analysis  of  two  or  more  tales  would  yield  an  identical  series  of 
dynamic  elements.  In  other  words,  there  might  be  as  many  series  of 
dynamic  elements  as  there  are  historically  separate  tales.  Propp,  in 
contrast,  proposes  a  formulaic  scheme  of  functions  which  is  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  a  great  many  historically  separate  tales.  From  this 
comparison,  one  can  see  that  Stender-Petersen’s  analysis  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  that  is,  in  distinguishing  between  form  and  content, 
but  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  structure  of  a  given  folktale  is 
probably  no  more  unique  than  the  structure  of  one  particular  sentence 
in  a  language;  there  may  be  many  such  with  identical  structures. 

Propp’s  scheme  of  analysis  is  based  upon  the  distinction  between 
form  and  content.  The  abstract  functions  can  be  manifested  only  by  a 
variety  of  concrete  specific  actions.  Thus  function  22,  ’’The  hero  is 
rescued  from  pursuit,”  may  be  manifested  as  the  hero’s  being  carried 
away  by  an  animal,  by  the  hero’s  throwing  magic  flight  obstacles  into 
the  path  of  his  pursuer,  by  transforming  himself  into  an  object  rendering 
him  unrecognizable  to  his  pursuer,  and  so  forth.79  It  may  be  seen  that 
Propp’s  differentiation  of  form  and  content  in  no  way  differs  from  similar 
distinctions  made  by  other  investigators.  Lowie’s  description  of  the 
explanatory  element  in  1908  and  Reichard’s  analysis  of  the  taboo 
element  in  Star-Husband  in  1921,  both  of  which  were  previously  cited 
(see  supra,  pp.  21 — 22),  make  basically  the  same  distinction  between 
form  and  content.  Propp’s  invaluable  contribution,  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  is  that  he  more  adequately  defined  a  unit  of  form,  the 
function ;  he  demonstrated  the  fixed  nature  of  the  sequence  of  a  number 
of  his  units  in  a  folktale ;  and  he  showed  how  tales  of  apparently  totally 
different  content  could  in  fact  belong  to  an  identical  structural  type, 
defined  by  statable  morphological  criteria. 

Not  all  of  Propp’s  functions  are  of  equal  importance.  The  only 
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’’obligatory”  function  is  number  8,  ’’The  villain  causes  harm  or  injury  to 
one  member  of  a  family.”  For  example,  the  villain  abducts  a  person.80  It 
is  this  function,  according  to  Propp,  which  creates  the  actual  movement 
of  the  folktale.  However,  Propp  considers  that  there  is  a  morphological 
equivalent  of  function  8.  This  equivalent  is  function  8a:  ’’One  member 
of  a  family  lacks  something,  he  desires  to  have  something.”  The  forms 
of  lack  include :  lack  of  a  bride,  need  of  magical  agents,  the  means  of 
existence  are  insufficient,  and  so  forth.  Thus  either  villainy  or  insuf¬ 
ficiency  can  initiate  the  folktale’s  movement.  Frequently,  the  villainous 
act  causes  a  need  or  lack,  e.g.,  the  heroine’s  eyes  are  cut  out,  a  dragon 
kidnaps  the  king’s  daughter,  the  villain  steals  the  daylight,  and  so  forth.81 
Propp  neatly  distinguishes  between  functions  8  and  8a  as  follows:  ”In 
the  first  instance,  a  certain  act  is  given,  the  result  of  which  creates  an 
insufficiency  and  provokes  a  quest;  in  the  second  instance  a  ready-made 
insufficiency  is  presented  which  also  provokes  a  quest.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  a  lack  is  created  from  without;  in  the  second  it  is  realized  from 
within.”  Thus  Propp  maintains,  ”In  those  tales  in  which  no  villainy 
is  present,  a  lack  serves  as  its  counterpart.”82 

The  first  seven  functions  of  Propp’s  scheme  are  considered  to  be  ’’the 
preparatory  section  of  the  folktale.”  Essentially,  these  initial  functions 
prepare  the  way  for  a  villainous  act  or  state  of  insufficiency.  However, 
all  the  seven  functions  of  this  preparatory  group  are  ’’never  encountered 
within  one  folktale.”83  This  is  because  there  are  basically  two  alternative 
means  of  leading  to  villainy,  function  8.  The  two  alternatives  consist  of 
paired  functions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  functions  2  and  3:  ”An 
interdiction  is  addressed  to  the  hero,”  and  ’’The  interdiction  is  violated.” 
These  will  be  abbreviated  henceforth  as  Interdiction/Violation  or 
Int/Viol.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  functions  6  and  7 :  ’’The  villain 
attempts  to  deceive  his  victim  in  order  to  take  possession  of  him  or  of  his 
belongings”  and  ’’The  victim  submits  to  deception  and  thereby  un¬ 
wittingly  helps  his  enemy.”  These  will  be  abbreviated  as  Deceit/De- 
ception  or  Dct/Dcpn.  Either  of  these  pairs  of  functions  can  lead  to  a 
villainous  act  or  state  of  insufficiency.  Thus  Propp  notes  that  if  one  of 
these  pairs  is  employed  in  a  folktale,  the  other  pair  may  be  unnecessary.84 

Propp’s  notion  of  function  pairs  or  twin  functions  is  an  important  one. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  twin  functions,  e.g.,  struggle/victory  (func¬ 
tions  16  and  17);  pursuit/rescue  (functions  21  and  22),  but  probably 
one  of  the  most  essential  pairs  consists  of  functions  8  (or  8a)  and  19. 
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Function  19,  ’’The  initial  misfortune  or  lack  is  liquidated,”  together 
with  function  8  or  8a  form  a  pair.  In  some  tales,  only  one  member  of  a 
pair  of  functions  occurs,  but  usually  in  this  event,  it  is  the  second  half  of 
the  twin  function  pair  which  appears.  If  the  first  half  of  the  twin  function 
pair  occurs,  the  second  is  almost  inevitable.  As  Propp  remarks,  ’’Inter¬ 
dictions  are  always  broken  and  deceitful  proposals,  conversely,  are 
always  accepted  and  fulfilled.”  If  the  second  function  of  a  pair  of  func¬ 
tions  appears,  for  example,  violation,  the  existence  of  a  prior  interdiction 
is  implicit  even  if  this  interdiction  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  text. 
Propp  gives  the  example  of  princesses  returning  home  late.  The  overt 
interdiction  against  tardiness  is  omitted.85  Usually,  if  both  functions  of 
a  pair  occur,  they  do  so  in  sequence  ( e.g .,  2  &  3;4&5;6&7;  16  &  17; 
21  &  22;  and  so  forth).  One  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  vital 
pair  of  functions:  Villainy/lack,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  initial  mis¬ 
fortune  or  lack  (i.e.,  8/8a  &  19).  Propp  notes  that  ’’Villainy  and  its 
liquidation  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  story.”  In  fact, 
the  story  may  be  so  long  that  what  is  found  is  not  the  same  as  what  was 
lost.  Propp  gives  the  example:  ’’Ivan  sets  out  after  a  steed  but  returns 
with  a  princess.”86  This  separation  between  the  halves  of  the  fundamental 
pair  of  functions  8/8a  and  19  will  be  shown  to  be  an  important  point  of 
differentiation  in  comparing  the  structure  of  American  Indian  folktales 
with  the  structure  of  Indo-European  folktales. 

It  may  be  seen  that  Propp’s  function  goes  a  long  way  towards  filling 
the  need  for  a  basic  structural  unit  of  analysis  in  the  study  of  folktales. 
Propp  rightly  rejects  the  Aarne-Thompson  tale  type  as  a  structural  unit. 
Aarne-Thompson  tale  types  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  content,  not 
form  or  structure.  Thus  the  same  structural  type  will  be  given  different 
numeral  classification  designations  according  to  whether  the  dramatis 
personae  are  animals  (e.g.,  bears  and  foxes)  or  men  (e.g.,  men  and  ogres) 
or  on  the  basis  of  other  superficial  content  features.  This  may  easily  be 
seen  by  comparing  Aarne — Thompson  types  4  and  72;  43  and  1097; 
123  and  333;  250  and  275;  38,  151,  and  1159.87 

Thompson’s  motif,  though  not  discussed  by  Propp  —  the  Motif-Index 
appeared  after  Propp’s  work  —  similarly  does  not  qualify  as  a  structural 
unit.  Thompson  has  repeatedly  urged  that  scholars  distinguish  between 
type  and  motif.88  Yet  he  himself  is  not  always  able  to  make  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  three  types  of  motifs:  actor,  item,  and 
incident.  But  as  Thompson  points  out,  the  largest  number  of  traditional 
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tale  types  consist  of  single  incident  motifs.89  Thus  in  the  case  of  animal 
tales,  Thompson  has  observed  that  ’’all  except  about  eight  are  single¬ 
motif  tales  or  can  be  easily  classified  as  such”  and  he  has  also  noted 
that  the  types  dealing  with  the  Stupid  Ogre  are  all  single-motif  tales.90 
In  such  instances  as  these,  Thompson  is  forced  to  admit  that  ’’type  and 
motif  are  identical.”91  The  vagueness  of  the  limits  of  the  motif  unit  are 
apparent  even  to  Thompson.  A  comparatively  recent  statement  of  his 
illustrates  this:  ”1  have  found  that  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question 
ever  asked  me  in  connection  with  this  Index  is  the  leading  question  — 
what  is  a  motif?  To  this  there  is  no  short  and  easy  answer.  Certain  items 
in  narrative  keep  on  being  used  by  storytellers ;  they  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  tales  are  made.  It  makes  no  difference  exactly  what  they  are  like;  if  they 
are  actually  useful  in  the  construction  of  tales,  they  are  considered  to  be 
motifs.”92  (Italics  mine.)  Notice  that  Thompson  claims  that  the  lack  of 
a  precise  definition  is  unimportant.  His  attitude  towards  the  value  of 
defining  terms  is  even  more  obvious  in  his  statement  about  his  specialty, 
the  folktale.  ’’The  term  folktale  as  used  in  English  is  very  inclusive.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  define  it  exactly,  but  it  has  been  left  as  a 
general  word  referring  to  all  kinds  of  traditional  narrative  .  .  .  Such  a 
wide  definition  is  a  great  convenience  in  English,  since  it  avoids  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  decisions  and  often  of  entering  into  long  debates  as  to 
the  exact  narrative  genre  to  which  a  particular  story  may  belong.”93  Not 
only  does  Thompson  admit  that  the  term  folktale  remains  undefined  — 
and  he  does  so  in  the  course  of  writing  a  definition  of  the  term  for  a 
dictionary  of  folklore  —  but  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  proclaim  this  to  be 
advantageous.  The  failure  to  define  basic  terms  and  the  apparent  in¬ 
difference  to  working  with  undefined  terms  is  a  characteristic  of  an  older 
generation  of  folklore  scholars.  The  first  sentence  of  Archer  Taylor’s 
classic  study,  The  Proverb,  begins:  ’’The  definition  of  a  proverb  is  too 
difficult  to  repay  the  undertaking  .  .  .”94  Perhaps  such  matters  did  not 
appear  to  interfere  unduly  with  historical  and  comparative  studies,  but 
certainly  a  vague  unit  such  as  the  motif  cannot  be  used  as  an  adequate 
structural  unit  in  any  scientific  study  of  folklore.  Yet  someone  as  so¬ 
phisticated  in  structure  as  Sebeok  seems  to  accept  the  motif  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  unit  for  structural  analysis.  ’’Above  all,  a  program  for  a  structural 
investigation  of  the  folktale  must  include  a  study  of  the  patterning  of 
motifs  ...  A  linguist  would  ask:  given  a  particular  tale  type,  what  rela¬ 
tionships  prevail  between  the  motifs  of  which  each  complete  tale  is 
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composed?  95  Thompson  had  the  right  idea  when  he  referred  to  his 
Motif-Index  as  having  the  function  of  a  dictionary  of  a  language.96  Motifs 
make  up  the  lexicon  of  folklore,  but  they  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
structural  units  such  as  Propp’s  functions.  Actually,  it  is  Sebeok  who  has 
made  this  analogy  explicitly:  ”...  perhaps  one  could  tentatively  apply 
the  model  of  language  study,  and  say  that,  in  folklore  research,  structural 
analysis  is  to  content  analysis,  as,  in  linguistics,  grammatical  analysis  is 
to  lexical  study.”97  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  linguistics  model  proves  very 
suggestive  for  folkloristic  analysis,  at  least  with  respect  to  units.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  linguists  themselves,  proud  of  their  achievements  in  isolating 
definite  units  such  as  the  phoneme  and  morpheme,  have  been  somewhat 
chary  of  lending  their  methodology.  Voegelin  and  Harris  contend  that 
all  attempts  to  extend  linguistics-type  units  such  as  the  phoneme  to  the 
analysis  of  culture  have  been  in  vain.  These  authors  state:  ’’Like  the 
phonemic  method,  so  also  the  combinatorial  method  proved  to  be 
uniquely  fitted  to  the  data  of  language,  rather  than  culture  in  general.”98 
And  it  is  perfectly  true  that  most  eminent  anthropologists  have  despaired 
of  finding  appropriate  units  in  culture.  Kluckhohn  observed,  ’’Most 
anthropologists  would  agree  that  no  constant  elemental  units  like  atoms, 
cells,  or  genes  have  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  established  with  culture 
in  general.”99  Kroeber  was  even  more  pessimistic.  ’’There  is  nothing  in 
sight  which  suggests  that  we  shall  discover  in  culture  any  invariable 
elemental  units  .  .  .”  Nor  did  Kroeber  think  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
there  ever  being  a  possibility  of  discovering  anything  corresponding  to 
genes,  atoms,  molecules,  and  the  like.100  Yet  one  anthropologist/linguist 
has  been  more  optimistic.  In  fact,  Kenneth  L.  Pike  has  even  attempted 
to  extend  the  units  of  linguistics  to  include  all  of  human  behavior. 

In  essence,  Pike  considers  language,  as  verbal  behavior,  to  be  a  portion 
of  human  behavior  in  general.  Since  units  such  as  the  phoneme  have  been 
devised  to  describe  verbal  behavior,  it  may  be  possible  to  extend  these 
units  so  as  to  include  more  of  the  gamut  of  human  behavior.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Pike,  in  his  analysis  of  the  four  structural  parts  of  the  human 
meeting  situation:  greeting,  request,  reply,  and  sign  off,  shows  how 
gestures  may  fill  a  structural  slot  instead  of  words.101  As  far  as  Pike  is 
concerned,  ’’language  events  and  nonlanguage  events  may  constitute 
structurally  equivalent  members  of  classes  of  events  which  may  con¬ 
stitute  interchangeable  parts  within  larger  unit  events.”102 

Pike’s  version  of  the  distinction  between  an  atomistic  approach  and  a 
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pattern  or  structural  approach  is  expressed  in  terms  of  etic  versus  emic. 
These  terms,  coined  by  utilizing  the  last  portions  of  the  words  phonetic 
and  phonemic  respectively,  are  clearly  explained  by  Pike.  The  etic 
approach  is  nonstructural  and  classificatory  in  that  the  analyst  devises 
logical  categories  of  systems,  classes,  and  units  without  attempting  to 
make  them  reflect  actual  structure  in  particular  data.  Etic  constructs, 
then,  are  created  by  the  analyst  and  are  not  inherent  in  the  material 
being  studied.  Etic  systems,  according  to  Pike,  are  usually  created  with 
the  express  purpose  of  handling  cross-cultural  or  comparative  data. 
The  data  in  its  context  is  not  considered  in  an  etic  system.  Examples  of 
etic  systems  are  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files  and  the  Motif-Index. 
(The  examples  are  mine,  not  Pike’s.) 

In  marked  contrast,  the  emic  approach  is  a  structural  one.  It  is 
structural  in  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  and  describe  the  pattern 
of  a  particular  language  or  culture  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the 
various  constituent  elements  are  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  as  a  whole.  In  Pike’s  words:  ”An  emic  approach  must  deal  with 
particular  events  as  parts  of  larger  wholes  to  which  they  are  related  and 
from  which  they  obtain  their  ultimate  significance,  whereas  an  etic 
approach  may  abstract  events,  for  particular  purposes,  from  their  con¬ 
text  or  local  system  of  events,  in  order  to  group  them  on  a  world-wide 
scale  without  essential  reference  to  the  structure  of  any  one  language  or 
culture.”  ”.  .  .  Emic  units  within  this  theory  are  not  absolutes  in  a 
vacuum,  but  rather  are  points  in  a  system,  and  these  points  are  defined 
relative  to  the  system.  A  unit  must  be  studied,  not  in  isolation, 
but  as  part  of  a  total  functioning  componential  system  within  a  total 
culture.  It  is  this  problem  which  ultimately  forms  the  basis  for  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  handling  emics  as  different  from  etics  .  .  .”103 

It  should  be  noted  that  Pike  believes  that  the  emic  structure  is  a  part 
of  the  pattern  of  objective  reality  and  is  not  merely  the  construct  of  the 
analyst.  An  analyst  discovers  an  emic  pattern  in  contrast  to  creating  an 
etic  system.104  In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  to  cite  Edmund  Leach’s 
remark  made  after  he  completed  an  analytic  study  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  story  in  the  manner  of  Levi-Strauss :  ”.  .  .  the  pattern  is  there;  I 
did  not  invent  it,  I  have  merely  demonstrated  that  it  exists.”105  This,  of 
course,  gets  into  the  thorny  question  of  the  reality  of  structure  or  of 
patterns.  Kroeber  and  Kluckhohn,  after  noting  that  structural  relations 
are  characterized  by  relatively  fixed  relations  between  parts  rather  than 
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by  the  parts  or  elements  themselves,  suggest  that  most  philosophers  con¬ 
cede  that  these  relations  are  as  ’’real”  as  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pike,  in  his  bibliographical  discussion  of  this  point,  cites  Harris  and  Firth 
to  the  effect  that  emic  units  are  only  abstracted  constructs.  He  quotes 
Firth  s  comment,  for  example,  that  schematic  constructs  ’’have  no 
ontological  status.”106  The  two  points  of  view  as  they  are  found  in 
linguistics  have  been  aptly  labelled  by  Householder  as  the  ’’God’s 
truth”  and  the  ’’hocus-pocus”  positions.  The  ’’God’s  truth”  linguists 
assume  that  language  has  structure  and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  linguist 
to  find  out  what  that  structure  is  and  to  describe  it  as  accurately  as 
possible.  The  ’’hocus-pocus”  linguists  believe  that  language  is  a  mass  of 
incoherent,  formless  data  and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  linguist  to  arrange 
and  organize  this  mass  by  imposing  structure  upon  it.107  In  Householder’s 
terms,  Pike  is  a  God’s  truth  linguist. 

Levi-Strauss,  in  his  lengthy,  extended  commentary  on  Propp’s 
Morphology  of  the  Folktale,  tries  to  evade  the  issue  somewhat  by  contrasting 
formalism  with  structuralism.  ”A  l’inverse  du  formalisme,  le  structural- 
isme  refuse  d’opposer  le  concret  a  l’abstrait,  et  de  reconnaitre  au  second 
une  valeur  privilegiee.  La  forme  se  definit  par  opposition  a  un  contenu 
qui  lui  est  exterieur;  mais  la  structure  n’a  pas  de  contenu:  elle  est  le 
contenu  meme,  apprehend e  dans  une  organisation  logique  concue 
comme  propriete  du  reel.”108  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Levi- 
Strauss  in  his  own  structural  approach  does  not  wince  in  presenting  an 
abstract  mathematical  formula,  which  does  appear  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  ’’content.”109  Actually,  most  scholars  use  the  terms  form 
and  structure  interchangeably.110 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  employing  pattern  con¬ 
structs  or  what  Levi-Strauss  refers  to  as  formalism.  Rapoport  and 
Shimbel  explain  why  very  well:  ’’The  objection  that  a  formulation  deals 
with  ’abstractions’  and  not  ’realities’  is  a  vacuous  one,  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  description  of  ’concrete  reality.’  No  matter  how 
minutely  one  were  to  describe  a  ’neuron’  or  the  sequence  of  events  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  interaction  of  neurons,  one  would  not  be  describing 
’reality’  but  only  selecting  certain  aspects  of  it  considered  pertinent  to 
the  problem  at  hand,  that  is,  abstracting.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
not  whether  abstractions  as  such  are  justifiable  (they  cannot  be  escaped), 
but  which  abstractions  are  useful.  Useful  for  what?  Useful  for  discover¬ 
ing  relations  to  be  used  in  constructing  theories  from  which  other  re- 
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lations  can  be  predicted.  The  verification  of  predictions  implied  in  the 
theories  is,  of  course,  the  test  of  their  truth.  But  even  if  the  predictions 
fail  to  be  realized,  the  framework  of  the  theory  is  often  such  that  the 
way  to  refinement  and  correction  becomes  evident  and  thus  progress 
in  the  search  for  truth  can  be  realized.”111  Bidney  argues  along  similar 
lines  and  suggests  that  it  is  legitimate  to  abstract  the  form  of  a  part  of 
culture  for  specific  study  so  long  as  the  analyst  does  not  ’’identify  the 
patterned  abstraction  with  cultural  reality  to  the  exclusion  of  empirical 
content  and  processes.”112 

While  one  is  tempted  to  agree  with  Pike  that  culture  is  patterned  and 
structured  and  that  the  analyst  seeks  to  discover  the  pattern  and  structure, 
it  would  appear  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  discovery  procedure  may 
entail  the  creating  of  hypothetical  emic  constructs  by  the  analyst  which 
may  or  may  not  accord  with  empirical  material.  Moreover,  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  idea  that  structure  may  be  inherent  in  cultural  materials 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  there  being  more  than  one  way  of 
describing  that  structure.  Pike  himself  notes  the  possibility  of  alternate 
descriptions.113 

Of  particular  importance  for  the  present  study  is  Pike’s  structural 
model.  Specifically,  Pike  describes  three  ’’complex  overlapping  com¬ 
ponents”  of  emic  units;  these  components  he  terms  modes.  Pike’s  three 
modes  are:  the  feature  mode,  the  manifestation  mode,  and  the  distrib¬ 
ution  mode.  Pike’s  delineation  of  simultaneous  trimodal  structuring  may 
be  seen  by  examining  Propp’s  function  in  these  terms.  The  function, 
as  an  emic  unit,  includes  all  three  modes,  but  the  overall  generalized 
meaning  of  the  function  would  correspond  to  the  feature  mode.  For 
example,  the  feature  mode  of  function  8  could  be  expressed  as  ” villainy.” 
The  manifestation  mode  consists  of  all  the  ’’nonsimultaneously  occur- 
ing  physical  variants”  of  the  function.114  In  other  words,  the  mani¬ 
festation  mode  is  the  sum  of  all  the  different  elements  which  can  fulfill  a 
given  function.  Constituents  of  the  manifestation  mode  for  function  8 
would  include:  the  villain’s  abduction  of  a  person  or  object;  the  villain’s 
expulsion  of  someone;  the  villain’s  murder  of  someone;  and  so  forth. 
The  distribution  mode  would  consist  of  the  positional  characteristics  of 
a  particular  function,  that  is,  where  among  the  thirty-one  possible 
functions  it  occurs.  Thus  function  8  may  occur  in  initial  position  or 
after  a  number  of  functions  from  1  to  7. 

The  reason  for  combining  Propp’s  and  Pike’s  schemes  is  that  certain 
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deficiencies  in  Propp’s  are  remedied  by  this  means.  Propp’s  unit  is  the 
function,  but  he  did  not  bother  to  standardize  any  term  for  the  elements 
which  fulfill  the  function,  i.e.,  the  constituents  of  the  manifestation 
mode.  He  gives  numerous  examples  of  all  the  functions,  but  there  is  no 
convenient  term  for  these  examples.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Pike 
labels  the  minimum  unit  of  his  feature  mode  as  the  emic  motif  or 
motifeme.115  This  actually  corresponds  to  Propp’s  function.  (Pike, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  commented  that  he  had  not  found  in  the  anthro¬ 
pological  literature  any  term  which  paralleled  precisely  his  notion  of 
emic  motif  or  motifeme.116)  Since  Propp’s  term,  function,  has  not 
achieved  much  currency  in  folkloristic  circles,  I  have  proposed  that 
Pike  s  term  motifeme  be  used  instead.117  This  would  permit  the  use 
of  the  term  of  ’allomotif’  for  those  motifs  which  occur  in  any  given 
motifemic  context.  Allomotifs  would  bear  the  same  relationship  to 
motifeme  as  do  allophones  to  phonemes  and  allomorphs  to  morphemes. 
The  term  motif,  already  so  well  established  in  folklore  scholarship, 
could  be  retained  to  refer  to  the  elements  fulfilling  the  motifemes,  ele¬ 
ments  which  Propp  left  nameless.  Motifs  would  then  be  analogous  to 
other  etic  units  such  as  phones  or  morphs.  The  deficiencies  of  the  motif 
as  a  structural  unit  would  no  longer  matter  since  the  structural  unit  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  morphological  analysis  would  be  the  motifeme. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  recall  Stender-Petersen’s  astute  notion  that 
while  the  dynamic  elements  are  causally  and  functionally  related,  the 
labile  elements  are  not  (see  supra,  pp.  41 — 42).  In  terms  of  the  present 
analysis,  there  are  structural  sequences  of  motifemes,  not  of  motifs. 
Motifs  in  a  folktale  are  structurally  related  to  one  another  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  motifemes  which  they  manifest  are  so  related.  However, 
the  structural  sequence  of  motifemes  is  maintained  regardless  of  the 
specific  motifs  which  may  manifest  these  motifemes.  Thus  Sebeok’s 
’’program  for  a  structural  investigation  of  the  folktale”  must  be  re¬ 
worded  so  that  the  patterning  of  motifemes  rather  than  the  patterning 
of  motifs  becomes  the  object  of  study  (see  supra,  p.  54).  In  terms  of  the 
linguistics  analogy,  it  is  the  phonemic  patterning  which  must  be  de¬ 
scribed  rather  than  listing  phonetic  sequences. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  criticism  of  the  motif  as  a  structural 
unit  of  analysis  does  not  apply  to  the  motif  as  an  etic  unit.  For  example, 
motifs  may  be  items  or  actors.  In  a  given  motifeme,  it  is  possible  that  an 
item  and  an  actor  might  be  in  free  variation.  An  actor  as  dramatis 
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persona  is  not  a  structural  unit  of  a  folktale,  but  as  an  etic  unit,  an  actor 
might  occur  in  a  motifeme.  The  analogous  situation  in  linguistics  may 
help  to  clarify  this  point.  A  lexicon  for  a  language  may  include  suffixes, 
roots  or  stems,  and  so  forth.  In  English,  ”ing”  is  not  comparable  to 
’’swim”;  yet  both  may  be  found  in  any  English  dictionary.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  etic  systems  are  utilitarian  classificatory  systems  which 
are  not  constructed  with  the  idea  of  reflecting  actual  structure  in  data. 
Similarly,  in  a  dictionary,  there  may  be  numerous  prefixes  scattered 
throughout  the  book.  They  would  obviously  be  listed  alphabetically, 
according  to  normal  orthography.  Etically,  this  is  perfectly  all  right. 
Emically,  the  prefixes  rould  be  grouped  differently,  probably  in  groups 
on  the  basis  of  functional  similarity.  So  in  the  same  way,  there  is  no 
quarrel  with  the  arrangement  of  the  etic  motifs  in  the  Motif-Index. 
However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  structurally  or  emically  speaking, 
quite  diverse  etic  motifs  might  be  grouped  together.  Thus  from  an  etic 
point  of  view,  Motif  F  325.1,  ’’Fairies  kidnap  boy  when  he  breaks  tabu 
by  going  outside  mansion  under  earth  before  12  years,”  and  Motif  C  986, 
’’Abduction  by  animal  for  breaking  tabu,”  may  appropriately  be  listed 
separately  in  the  etic  Motif-Index  —  note  the  different  initial  designating 
letters:  C  for  tabu  and  F  for  marvels  (fairies  and  elves).  Yet,  it  is  clear 
that  emically  both  could  occur  in  motifeme  8  in  Propp’s  scheme,  villainy. 

Armed  then  with  the  realization  that  the  structural  approach  to  the 
study  of  American  Indian  folktales  is  long  overdue  and  aided  by  the 
definitions  of  such  basic  structural  units  as  motifeme,  allomotif,  and 
motif,  one  may  at  last  proceed  to  the  delineation  of  the  morphology 
of  North  American  Indian  folktales. 


CHAPTER  IV:  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
FOLKTALE  MORPHOLOGY:  MOTIFEME 

PATTERNS 


The  thesis  that  North  American  Indian  folktales  are  structured  may 
now  be  restated  more  precisely :  There  are  definite  recurrent  sequences 
of  motifemes  and  these  sequences  constitute  a  limited  number  of  distinct 
patterns  which  empirical  observation  reveals  are  the  structural  bases 
of  the  majority  of  North  American  Indian  folktales.  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  all  of  the  motifeme  patterns  nor  do  I  intend  to  discuss  all  the 
examples  of  one  specific  pattern.  But  the  more  widespread  patterns  will 
be  described  and  numerous  illustrations  provided. 

Each  motifeme  pattern  may  be  considered  a  structural  model,  a 
model  which  is  tested  by  comparing  its  properties  with  the  properties 
of  actual  folktales.  The  motifeme  patterns  discussed  include:  The 
Nuclear  Two  Motifeme  Sequence,  Two  Four  Motifeme  Sequences,  and 
a  Six  Motifeme  Combination. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TWO  MOTIFEME  SEQUENCE :  LACK/LACK  LIQUIDATED 

A  large  number  of  American  Indian  folktales  consist  of  a  move  from 
disequilibrium  to  equilibrium.  Disequilibrium,  a  state  to  be  feared  and 
avoided  if  possible,  may  be  seen  as  a  state  of  surplus  or  of  lack,  depending 
upon  the  point  of  view.  The  disequilibrium  may  be  indicated  by  a  state¬ 
ment  that  there  is  too  much  of  one  thing  or  too  little  of  another.  The 
curious  alternation  is  suggested,  for  example,  by  a  Penobscot  super- 
sition  which  tells  that  ’’The  frog  is  never  killed  nor  molested  because 
excessive  rain  or  drought  might  ensue.”1  However,  the  initial  state  of 
disequilibrium  may  be  both  ’’too  much”  and  ’’too  little”  at  the  same 
time.2  A  flood,  for  instance,  represents  a  surplus,  i.e.,  too  much  water, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  represents  a  loss  or  lack  of  land  or  earth.  In  the 
numerous  tales  in  which  something  is  hoarded  such  as  game  (Wycoco 
25 1)3,  fish  (Wycoco  252),  foodplants  (Wycoco  253A),  water  (Wycoco 
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304,  1001  A),  rain  and  lightning  (Wycoco  302),  the  tides  (Wycoco  305), 
the  seasons  (Wycoco  307B),  the  sun  (Wycoco  24),  light  (Wycoco  261), 
fire  (Wycoco  262),  and  so  forth,  there  is  in  one  sense  a  surplus  in  that 
for  one  individual  at  least,  there  is  a  concentration  of  an  item  in  one 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  concentration,  there  is  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  same  item  in  other  areas.  Folktales  can  consist  simply  of 
relating  how  abundance  was  lost  or  how  a  lack  was  liquidated.  In  other  words, 
something  in  excess  may  be  lost  or  something  lost  or  stolen  may  be 
found.  Both  of  these  situations  fall  under  the  rubric  of  moving  from  dis¬ 
equilibrium  to  equilibrium. 

Tales  relating  how  abundance  is  lost  often  tend  to  be  more  complex 
than  tales  in  which  a  lack  is  liquidated.  For  example,  the  abundance 
may  be  lost  through  a  violation  of  an  interdiction.  Consequently,  the 
discussion  of  this  type  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  later  in  this  chapter. 
However,  tales  describing  how  a  lack  is  liquidated  sometimes  consist  of 
just  these  two  parts:  a  lack,  and  the  liquidation  of  a  lack.  These  parts 
may  be  termed  motifemes  with  identifying  designations  ”L”  for  Lack, 
and  ”LL”  for  Lack  Liquidated  (cf.  Propp’s  functions  8a  and  19:  supra , 
pp.  52 — 53). 

Since  there  are  tales  which  consist  of  these  two  motifemes  only,  these 
two  motifemes  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  minimum  definition  of  a 
particular  structural  tale  type.  This  type  will  henceforth  be  referred  to 
as  the  nuclear  two  motifeme  sequence.  One  should  bear  in  mind  that 
from  a  structural  point  of  view,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
object  is  that  is  lacking.  It  could  be  the  sun,  fire,  food,  and  so  forth.  As 
Propp  noted  in  his  study,  ’’The  form  of  the  folktale  is  not  determined  by 
the  object  of  an  abduction,  nor  by  what  is  lacking.”4 

In  tales  based  upon  the  nuclear  two  motifeme  pattern,  the  initial 
motifeme  L  is  often  manifested  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale.  ’’There 
was  no  fire.  In  some  way  people  lived  without  it  .  ,  .”  ’’Once  there  was 
no  earth.  Water  was  where  the  earth  is  now.”  ”A  long  time  ago  there 
was  no  sun.”5  There  are  in  fact  innumerable  examples.  One  may  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  such  tales  as  ’’The  Theft  of  the  Sun”  (Wycoco  24),  ’’The 
Theft  of  Light”  (Wycoco  261),  ’’The  Theft  of  Fire”  (Wycoco  262),  and 
other  tales  in  the  hoarded  object  series  will  contain  an  early  if  not  initial 
manifestation  of  the  L  motifeme.  As  might  be  expected,  the  motifeme 
LL  often  terminates  a  tale.  ’’Thus  fire  was  obtained  on  earth  .  .  .” 
’’Ever  since  then  the  world  has  dawn  and  night.”6 
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One  typical  example  of  a  tale  consisting  of  the  two  nuclear  motifemes 
exclusively  is  a  Malecite  version  of ’’The  Release  of  Impounded  Water” 
(Wycoco  304).  In  this  tale,  a  monster  keeps  back  all  the  water  in  the 
world  (L).  A  hero  slays  the  monster,  which  act  releases  water  (LL).7 
Similarly,  in  Sample  Text  1  (see  supra,  p.  12),  the  people  have  no  eyes  or 
mouths  (L)  until  Coyote  provides  them  (LL). 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  two  motifemes :  Lack  and  Lack 
Liquidated  is  not  diminished  even  in  tales  in  which  there  may  be  inter¬ 
mediate  motifemes,  i.e.,  motifemes  intervening  between  L  and  LL.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  tales  based  upon  the  nuclear  two  motifeme 
sequence,  there  are  intervening  motifemes,  but  there  is  not  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  them.  There  appear  to  be  only  three  principal  alter¬ 
native  combinations  of  medial  motifemes.  They  are:  1)  Task  (or  test), 
abbreviated  ”T,”  and  Task  Accomplished ,  abbreviated  ”TA”  (cf.  Propp 
functions  25  and  26);  2)  Interdiction,  abbreviated  ”Int,”  and  Violation, 
abbreviated  ’’Viol”  (cf.  Propp  functions  2  and  3) ;  and  3)  Deceit,  ab¬ 
breviated  Dct,  and  Deception,  abbreviated  ”Dcpn”  (cf.  Propp  functions 
6  and  7).  The  Task/ Task  Accomplished  sequence  occurs  less  frequently 
than  the  Interdiction/Violation  and  Deceit/Deception  sequences  and 
will  not  be  discussed  in  detail. 

An  example  of  the  Task/Task  Accomplished  sequence  as  intervening 
motifemes  in  a  nuclear  two  motifeme  tale  is  the  usual  version  of  Earth- 
Diver  (see  Sample  Text  2,  supra,  p.  12).  The  earth  is  lost  (L) ;  a  task  is 
assigned,  often  by  the  culture  hero,  to  an  animal  or  bird  to  dive  for 
mud  (T) ;  after  several  failures  or  several  attempts  by  others,  an  animal 
or  bird  succeeds  in  bringing  up  mud  (TA) ;  the  earth  is  restored  or 
created  (LL). 

An  example  of  the  Interdiction/Violation  sequence  in  the  nuclear 
two  motifeme  tale  is  the  Theft  of  Darkness  (see  Sample  Text  3,  supra, 
p.  13).  There  is  no  darkness  (L)  because  it  is  all  in  a  sack  entrusted  to 
Coyote.  Coyote  is  warned  not  to  open  the  sack  (Int)  but  when  he  does 
(Viol),  the  darkness  is  released  (LL). 

An  example  of  the  Deceit/Deception  sequence  occurring  within  the 
nuclear  two  motifeme  frame  is  the  tale  of  Fox  and  Seal  (see  Sample 
Text  4,  supra,  p.  13).  Fox  wants  to  eat  Seal  (L).  He  pretends  to 
mourn  for  the  dead  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  (Dct)  and  Seal  thinking 
Fox  to  be  sincere  is  induced  to  join  him  (Dcpn).  Fox  pushes  Seal  off  the 
precipice  and  eats  him  (LL). 
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Before  concluding  this  brief  consideration  of  the  nuclear  two  moti- 
feme  sequence,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases,  the  initial 
lack  (L)  is  not  stated  as  given,  but  is  caused  by  action  taken  in  the  tale. 
For  example,  an  act  of  villainy  or  abduction  can  create  a  lack,  if  there 
is  not  already  one  present  (see  supra,  p.  52).  In  the  hoarded  object  tales, 
the  lack  is  usually  given ;  some  individual  has  exclusive  possession  of  the 
tides,  sun,  or  game.  But  in  other  tales,  the  lack  arises  from  action  in  the 
tale.  In  ’’The  Sun-Snarer,”  (Wycoco  25),  for  example,  a  boy  snares 
the  sun,  which  creates  either  darkness  (that  is,  a  lack  of  light),  or  a 
condition  of  excessive  heat  (L).  A  task  is  assigned  of  releasing  the  sun 
(T)  and  an  animal,  often  a  mouse,  succeeds  (TA).  Then  either  there  is 
light  once  again  or  the  excessive  heat  is  eliminated  (LL).  Interestingly 
enough,  Luomala,  in  her  intensive  study  of  twenty-six  American  Indian 
versions  of  this  widespread  tale,  remarks  that,  in  several  instances,  the 
motive  for  the  sun-snarer’s  action  is  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  light  while 
in  one  Montagnais  variant,  it  is  because  of  a  complaint  of  too  much  sun.8 
In  these  cases,  the  attempt  to  alleviate  one  state  of  disequilibrium  causes 
another.  Here  is  also  another  confirmation  of  the  morphological  equi¬ 
valence  of  ’’too  much”  and  ’’too  little.” 

Both  the  Interdiction/Violation  and  the  Deceit/Deception  motifeme 
sequences  will  be  considered  in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections  of 
this  chapter:  the  Interdiction/Violation  sequence  because  it  is  actually 
an  independent  motifeme  pattern  and  the  Deceit/Deception  sequence 
because  it  is  the  most  common  form  of  tales  of  the  nuclear  two  motifeme 
pattern. 


A  FOUR  MOTIFEME  SEQUENCE :  INTERDICTION/VIOLATION 


One  of  the  most  widespread  structural  patterns  in  North  American 
Indian  folktales  is  a  four  motifeme  sequence  consisting  of  Interdiction, 
Violation,  Consequence  (abbreviated  Conseq),  and  an  Attempted 
Escape  (abbreviated  AE)  from  the  Consequence.  Plots  based  upon  the 
pattern  include  a  minimum  of  Violation  and  Consequence.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Interdiction  to  be  implicit  rather 
than  overtly  stated,  as  Propp  noted  in  his  study  of  Russian  fairy  tales 
(see  supra,  p.  53).  Furthermore,  since  it  is  possible  for  a  tale  to  end  with 
the  Consequence,  the  motifeme  of  Attempted  Escape  is  optional.  With 
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regard  to  the  latter  motifeme,  the  attempt  may  be  successful  or  it  may 
be  unsuccessful.  The  presence  of  the  fourth  motifeme,  Attempted 
Escape,  may  be  dependent  upon  a  cultural  bias.  Also  dependent  upon 
this  factor  may  be  the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt. 

It  has  already  been  noted  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  nuclear 
two  motifeme  sequence  that  Interdiction  and  Violation  can  occur  as 
intervening  motifemes.  This  situation  results  from  the  fact  that  one  type 
of  Consequence  is  a  Lack  or  a  Liquidation  of  a  Lack  (see  infra,  p.  87). 
For  example,  in  Sample  Text  1,  the  release  of  darkness  from  the  bag 
is  a  Consequence  of  a  violated  Interdiction.  However,  in  this  tale, 
the  Consequence  also  serves  as  the  liquidation  of  the  initial  lack  of 
darkness. 

There  are  also  tales  in  which  the  Consequence  is  a  form  of  Lack. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  many  tales  begin  with  a  state  of 
disequilibrium,  but  that  in  others,  the  disequilibrium  is  not  ’’given.” 
One  of  the  principal  ways  by  which  disequilibrium  may  be  caused  is  the 
violation  of  an  interdiction.  A  violation  can  lead  to  a  state  of  lack  or  of 
excess.  In  other  words,  one  type  of  Consequence  is  a  state  of  lack  or  ex¬ 
cess.  Interdictions,  and  taboos  in  general,  are  frequently  regulations 
designed  to  keep  the  universe  in  balance.  The  violation  of  an  inter¬ 
diction  or  taboo  upsets  the  balance,  causing  a  state  of  disequilibrium 
which  remains  until  the  consequent  effect  is  nullified,  eliminated,  or 
avoided.  The  causation  of  disequilibrium  through  the  violation  of  an 
interdiction  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  another  version  of  Earth- 
Diver. 

In  an  Upper  Chehalis  tale,  Thrush  refuses  to  wash  his  dirty  face. 
When  urged  to  wash  it,  Thrush  replies,  ”If  I  wash  my  face,  something 
will  happen”  (Int).  After  five  reiterations  of  the  request  to  wash  —  five 
is  the  mystic  number  of  the  Upper  Chehalis  —  Thrush  finally  consents 
to  wash  his  face  (Viol).  After  Thrush  washes  his  face,  it  begins  to  rain 
heavily  until  finally  the  water  rises  and  covers  everything  (Conseq). 
Muskrat  dives  four  times  and  brings  up  dirt  from  which  he  makes  a 
mountain  (AE).  The  tale  ends  with  an  explanatory  motif:  ’’When 
Thrush  washed  his  face,  the  white  showed  through.  That’s  why  he  has 
scratches  on  his  face.”9  This  tale  differs  from  Sample  Text  2  {supra,  p.  12) 
in  that  the  flood  is  not  given,  but  is  rather  caused  by  Thrush’s  dis¬ 
obedience.  In  a  Sarcee  tale,  a  flood  is  initiated  as  a  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  two  young  men  while  a  Blackfoot  tale  relates  how  a  flood  is 
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caused  by  the  murder  of  a  fungus  baby.  In  both  the  Sarcee  and  Black- 
foot  tales,  an  earth-diver  provides  the  means  of  restoring  the  equilibrium 
which  had  been  lost  through  an  act  of  murder.10 

It  is  extremely  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  Interdiction/ 
Violation  motifeme  sequence  does  occur  by  itself,  independent  of  the 
nuclear  motifeme  sequence.  Even  when  the  Interdiction/Violation 
sequence  intervenes  between  L  and  LL  in  nuclear  motifeme  tales,  it 
is  often  distinguishable  from  the  two  nuclear  motifemes.  For  example, 
in  a  Lillooet  tale,  a  chief  tells  his  son-in-law  to  catch  some  salmon  (L). 
However,  the  son-in-law  is  warned  not  to  molest  the  first  salmon  (Int). 
When  the  salmon  appear,  the  eager  young  man  pounces  on  the  first  one 
(Viol)  whereupon  the  fish  pulls  him  under  water  (Conseq).  The  youth’s 
friends  are  unable  to  rescue  him,  but  his  wife  dives  down  with  a  shell 
knife  and  frees  him  (AE).  Soon  afterward,  more  salmon  arrive  and 
many  are  caught  (LL).11  The  independence  of  the  Interdiction/Violation 
four  motifeme  sequence  as  a  pattern  distinct  from  the  nuclear  motifeme 
sequence  will  perhaps  become  more  apparent  a  little  later,  after  some 
examples  are  cited. 

The  heart  of  the  pattern  is  disobedience  and  it  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked  that  Violation  and  Consequence  are  always  present  in  tales  of 
this  motifeme  pattern.  Disobedience  of  instruction  is,  of  course,  a  com¬ 
mon  element  in  folktales  all  over  the  world.  Moreover,  the  presence  of 
this  element  in  American  Indian  folktales  has  been  recognized  for  some 
time.  C.  Staniland  Wake  noted  a  number  of  examples  in  1904  and  ten 
years  later  Alanson  Skinner  listed  as  one  of  the  leading  ’’concepts”  of 
Algonkian  folklore:  Violation  of  a  taboo  —  A  man’s  familiar  enjoins 
him  not  to  do  a  certain  thing;  he  disobeys  and  is  punished,  often  by 
being  turned  into  an  animal.  More  recent  is  a  comment  by  Gladys 
Reichard  in  her  discussion  of  different  plot  motivations  in  Coeur  d’Alene 
myth  materials.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  outstanding  is  that  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Someone  offends  either  purposely  or  inadvertently  and  must  be 
punished.  A  reason  for  the  occurrence  of  violations  of  taboo  in  American 
Indian  tales  was  suggested  as  early  as  1905  by  J.  A.  MacCulloch  who 
said,  ’’Such  tales  as  introduce  a  broken  tabu  are  ethical  where  they 
serve  to  show  the  dangers  of  disobedience,  especially  if  the  tabu  affects 
moral  conduct.”12  Yet  apparently,  no  one  has  realized  that  the  theme  of 
disobedience  is  the  basis  of  a  widespread  transcultural  form  which  is 
manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  monocultural  content.  A  number  of 
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American  Indian  tales  will  be  cited,  tales  which  though  historically  and 
genetically  unrelated,  all  have  an  identical  motifemic  pattern. 

Though  the  pattern  consists  of  Interdiction,  Violation,  Consequence, 
and  Attempted  Escape,  there  may  be,  in  addition,  an  explanatory  motif 
(abbreviated  Explan  Mot)  which  serves  as  a  terminal  marker.  Before 
the  tales  are  cited,  the  non-structural  role  of  explanatory  motifs  should 
be  pointed  out.  It  is  interesting  that  although  Waterman  in  his  extended 
study  of  these  motifs  demonstrated  conclusively  that  explanatory  motifs 
were  casual,  gratuitous  elements,  attached  at  random  to  folktales,  he 
failed  to  note  their  frequency  in  final  position.  In  a  tabulated  summary 
of  a  number  of  versions  of  the  Dog-Husband  tale,  Waterman  remarked 
how  the  explanatory  motifs  could  appear  at  various  stages  in  the  tale. 
He  observed,  The  irregularity  of  the  place  of  occurrence,  relative  to 
the  other  incidents  of  the  tale,  is  quite  as  noticeable  as  are  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  explanations  themselves.”13  But  of  the  twenty  versions 
of  Dog-Husband  tabulated,  sixteen  have  explanatory  motifs  and  of  this 
total,  fourteen  have  the  explanatory  motif  at  the  end  of  the  tale.  Actually, 
a  number  of  anthropologists  have  noted  that  explanatory  motifs  or 
transformations  occur  at  the  end  of  tales.  Kroeber,  in  an  1899  article  on 
Eskimo  animal  tales,  observed  that  ”in  many  cases  the  transformation 
at  the  end  of  the  story  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  preceding  events.” 
Radin,  who  was  particularly  interested  in  stylistic  folkloristic  features, 
commented  as  follows:  ’’One  stylistic  peculiarity  however  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  both  in  connection  with  the  tales  of  the  Winne¬ 
bago  and  the  myths  and  tales  of  the  eastern  Ojibwa  and  Omaha-Ponka, 
the  tendency  to  end  either  with  some  explanatory  feature  or  with  the 
identification  of  the  actors  with  animals  or  celestial  beings  [sic].”  Gold- 
frank  similarly  noted  in  Isleta  tales  that  explanatory  motifs  appeared 
mostly  as  ’’final  statements.”  More  recently,  Gayton  and  Newman  have 
remarked  upon  the  fact  that  the  ’’animal  transformation”  episode 
serves  as  a  closing  incident  or  a  ’’literary  coda”  among  the  Yokuts  and 
Western  Mono.14  Surveying  all  these  regional  reports,  one  may  say  with 
some  assurance  that  a  general  characteristic  of  American  Indian  folk¬ 
tales  is  a  final  explanatory  motif.  (This  statement  should  obviously  not 
be  construed  as  suggesting  that  all  explanatory  motifs  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  tales.  Many  American  Indian  tales  are  riddled  throughout 
with  explanatory  motifs.)  The  explanatory  motif  is  a  nonstructural 
~SptTOnal  element  in  folktales.  Its  usual  function  is  to  mark  the  end  of  a 
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tale  or  a  segment  of  a  longer  tale.  The  overall  structure  of  a  tale  is  not 
affected  by  its  presence  or  absence. 

The  following  tales  are  offered  as  examples  of  the  Interdiction/Viol- 
ation  motifeme  sequence.  In  a  Swampy  Cree  tale,  a  little  boy  is  told 
by  his  sister  not  to  shoot  at  a  squirrel  when  it  is  near  the  water  (Int). 
The  boy  shoots  at  a  squirrel  near  water  (Viol)  and  when  he  seeks  to 
retrieve  his  arrow  which  had  fallen  in  the  water,  he  is  swallowed  by 
a  fish  (Conseq).  Eventually,  the  fish  is  directed  to  swim  to  the  sister 
who  is  fishing.  The  girl  catches  the  fish,  cuts  it  open,  and  releases  her 
brother  (AE).  The  variety  of  allomotifs  for  the  first  two  motifemes  of 
this  tale  is  revealed  by  a  comparison  with  a  Lillooet  tale.  Some  boys 
out  fishing  mockingly  call  for  a  whale  to  come.  An  old  man  warned 
them  not  to  call  a  whale  as  such  action  would  result  in  a  whale’s  coming 
and  swallowing  them  (Int).  The  boys  only  laughed  at  the  old  man  and 
continued  calling  (Viol).  The  whale  does  swallow  the  boys  (Conseq). 
The  old  man,  who  is  also  swallowed,  cuts  the  whale’s  heart  and  directs 
the  whale  to  land  at  a  certain  beach.  Upon  arrival  at  the  beach,  the 
whale  is  cut  open  by  the  people  and  the  boys  are  saved  (AE).  However, 
every  one  of  them  was  bald  and  ’’That  is  why  people  gee  bald  today” 
(Explan  Mot).15 

In  an  Onondaga  tale  (Wycoco  56)  with  parallels  among  Eskimo, 
Plains  and  Woodlands  peoples,  a  group  of  children  is  warned  to  stop 
dancing  (Int).  The  children  refuse  (Viol)  and  are  translated  to  the 
heaven  (Conseq)  where  they  become  the  Pleiades  (Explan  Mot):  In  a 
Seneca  tale,  the  seven  stars  are  seven  sisters  who  disobeyed  a  prohibition 
to  approach  a  magic  fountain.16  In  a  Laguna  tale  (see  Sample  Text  5, 
supra,  pp.  13 — 14),  a  girl  disobeys  her  mother’s  injunctions  (Int,  Viol)  and 
a  flood  results  (Conseq).  The  girl  and  her  family  attempt  to  escape,  but 
the  girl  drowns  (AE).  An  Ojibwa  war  party  tale  has  the  same  structure. 
A  war  chief  told  his  men  not  to  molest  any  birds  (Int).  A  foolish  boy 
attempts  to  shoot  some  birds  (Viol).  Thunder  and  lightning  strike  and 
kill  the  foolish  boy.  In  addition,  the  war  party  ’’lost  every  brave  they 
had,  because  the  foolish  boy  broke  the  laws  on  the  way  by  trying  to  kill 
that  bird”  (Conseq).  ’’But  the  war  chief  was  saved  and  brought  home  a 
few  scalps”  (AE).17 

In  some  tales,  the  violation  is  emphasized  by  the  action  of  a  foil  who 
specifically  does  not  violate  an  interdiction.  In  an  Arikara  tale,  the 
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foolish  boy  eats  the  meat  of  a  serpent  even  though  the  chief’s  son  warns 
him  against  it.  Upon  eating  the  meat,  the  foolish  boy  begins  gradually 
to  turn  into  a  serpent.  In  an  Arapaho  variant,  the  foolish  boy  eats  a 
large  alligator  egg  despite  the  warning  of  his  wise  companion.  The  boy 
turns  into  an  alligator  while  nothing  happens  to  the  sage  friend.18  In  the 
celebrated  Kathlamet  tale  employed  by  Bartlett  for  his  psychological 
experiments,  the  incidents  which  supposedly  ’’had  no  very  manifest 
interconnexion”  follow  a  similar  pattern.  A  war  party  of  ghosts  comes 
upon  two  men  and  the  men  are  ordered  to  accompany  the  party.  One 
man  agrees  to  go  while  the  other  refrains.  The  one  who  goes  soon  dies 
while  the  one  who  refused  to  go  lives.  The  injunction  issued  by  the 
ghosts  is  morphologically  equivalent  to  an  interdiction.  One  must  re¬ 
call  here  Propp  s  observation  that  ”An  order  often  plays  the  role  of 
interdiction  and  that  ”A  fulfilled  injunction  corresponds  ...  to  a  viol¬ 
ated  prohibition.”19  This  is  no  verbal  chicanery  inasmuch  as  an  inter¬ 
diction  is,  after  all,  merely  a  negative  injunction. 

Another  Ojibwa  illustration  of  the  Interdiction/Violation  motifeme 
sequence  is  provided  by  a  tale  relating  how  the  four  winds  were  created 
(cf.  Wycoco  1108).  In  this  tale,  a  girl  is  warned  never  to  face  ’’the  place 
of  the  going  down  of  the  sun”  (Int).  However,  one  day,  out  in  the  woods 
alone,  the  girl  while  urinating  inadvertently  faces  the  wrong  direction 
(Viol).  As  a  result,  the  girl  becomes  pregnant  and  dies  giving  birth  to 
the  four  winds  (Conseq).20 

Another  tale  based  upon  the  same  motifeme  scheme  is  ’’The  Rabbit- 
huntress  and  the  Giant”  (Wycoco  1006).  In  the  Zuni  versions  of  this 
tale,  a  girl  is  warned  by  her  parents  not  to  hunt  rabbits  (Int).  She  hunts 
rabbits  (Viol).  According  to  Benedict,  the  interdiction  is  really  against 
a  girl’s  assuming  a  man’s  role.  In  any  event,  the  consequence  of  violat- 
ing  the  interdiction  is  the  appearance  of  a  menacing  cannibalistic 
monster  with  an  insatiable  appetite  (Conseq).  The  girl  is  saved  from 
the  monster  by  the  twin  Ahaiyute  who  serve  as  deus  ex  machina  (AE).21 
In  a  Northwest  Coast  tale,  Wildcat  is  told  by  his  older  brother  Cougar 
not  to  say  anything  (Int).  Wildcat  disregards  his  brother’s  warning  and 
sings  (Viol).  In  many  versions,  Wildcat  issues  a  general  invitation  to 
join  in  a  repast.  An  old  man  (dangerous  being)  comes  and  begins  to 
devour  everything  in  sight  (Conseq).  Wildcat  escapes  (AE)  from  the 
cannibalistic  creature  by  various  means  including  his  brother  Cougar’s 
killing  the  hungry  intruder,  a  transformation  flight,  or  through  the 
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assistance  of  Thunder  who  helps  him  cross  a  river  but  dumps  the  pursu¬ 
ing  cannibal  (Motif  R  246,  Crane  Bridge).22 

Another  illustration  of  the  pattern  is  found  in  a  Snohomish  tale  in 
which  Loon  warns  Deer  not  sing  lest  the  wolves  come  (Int).  Deer  ignores 
the  repeated  warnings  of  Loon  (Viol)  and  soon  a  canoe  full  of  wolves 
approaches  (Conseq).  Deer,  frightened,  and  thus  unable  to  jump  to 
safety,  is  devoured  by  the  wolves  while  Loon  dives  to  safety  in  the 
water  (AE).23 

In  an  Omaha  tale,  a  woman  who  possesses  the  gift  of  calling 
the  animals  (Motif  D  2074.1)  is  warned  by  her  brother  not  to  use  her 
power  for  any  stranger  (Int).  Ictinike  the  trickster  comes  when  the 
woman  is  alone  and  asks  her  to  summon  animals.  Reluctantly,  the  wo¬ 
man  finally  does  so  (Viol)  and  soon  afterward,  a  large  male  elk  carries 
her  off  (Conseq).  However,  the  woman  is  rescued  from  the  elk  by  her 
younger  brother  (AE).  In  a  somewhat  similar  Shawnee  tale,  a  girl  is 
warned  by  her  brother  not  to  parch  or  pop  corn  (Int).  After  he  leaves, 
the  curious  girl  pops  the  corn  (Viol).  Soon  there  appears  a  host  of  deer 
who  proceed  to  eat  the  corn.  Then  the  deer  put  the  girl  on  the  antlers 
of  a  big  deer  and  carry  her  away  (Conseq).  The  girl’s  brother  rescues 
the  foolish  girl  (AE)  and  punishes  the  deer  by  cutting  off  their  tails. 
This  is  why  deer  have  short  tails  (Explan  Mot).24 

Another  series  of  tales  built  on  this  motifemic  pattern  employs  a 
particular  kind  of  violation.  The  violation  consists  of  offending  an  animal 
or  object.  The  ensuing  consequence  is  very  often  pursuit  by  the  offended 
party.  The  nature  and  gravity  of  this  type  of  offense  is  explained  clearly 
in  a  Tahltan  folktale  in  which  Raven  fools  a  tree  and  is  very  nearly 
killed  when  it  falls.  Afterwards  Raven  says,  ”  People  must  not  fool  or  joke  to 
trees  or  rocks,  or  game,  or  anything  in  nature,  for  these  things  will  seek  revenge .” 
The  tale  continues:  ’’This  is  why  Indians  are  careful  not  to  offend  any¬ 
thing.  If  they  make  fun  of  a  tree,  they  may  get  hurt  by  a  tree;  if  they 
mock  or  fool  with  the  water,  they  may  be  drowned ;  if  they  laugh  at  the 
snow,  a  snow-slide  may  kill  them.”25 

One  of  the  classic  examples  of  this  variation  of  the  pattern  is  ’’The 
Rolling  Rock”  (Wycoco  1 167).  The  protagonist  offends  a  rock  by  taking 
a  present  (e.g.,  a  robe)  which  he  has  previously  given  it,  or  by  defecating 
on  the  rock,  and  so  forth  (Viol),  whereupon  the  rock  rolls  after  him  in 
close  pursuit  (Conseq).  The  protagonist  usually  escapes  through  the 
helpful  intervention  of  friendly  animals  (AE).  In  similar  tales,  a  trickster 
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offends  a  buffalo  skull  either  by  kicking  it  or  by  defecating  upon  it 
(Wycoco  1167  A). 

In  many  cases,  the  particular  nature  of  the  interdiction  appears  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary.  For  example,  Coyote  is  warned  not  to  make  a 
bearskin  quiver  (Int).  When  he  does  so  (Viol),  the  quiver  comes  to  life 
and  pursues  him  (Conseq).  In  an  Apache  version,  the  bearskin  quiver 
turns  into  a  bear.  However,  finally  Coyote  is  able  to  escape  his  pursuer 
(AE).  In  another  Apache  tale,  Coyote  is  told  by  Bear  not  to  eat  berries 
(Int)  because  they  make  the  eater  jump  higher  and  higher,  eventually 
making  him  sick.  Coyote  eats  the  berries  (Viol)  and  does  jump  up  and 
down  for  a  long  period  of  time  (Conseq)  but  finally  he  recovers  (AE).28 

In  a  Tlingit  tale,  the  offense  seems  slight  indeed.  ’’One  time  some 
boys  pulled  a  piece  of  drifting  seaweed  out  of  the  water  on  one  side  of 
their  canoe  and  put  it  in  again  on  the  other.  It  was  almost  summer  then, 
but,  for  having  done  this,  winter  came  on  again  and  snow  was  piled 
high  in  front  of  the  houses  so  that  people  began  to  be  in  want  of  food.” 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  tale  only  the  Violation  and  Consequence 
motifemes  occur.  The  Interdiction  motifeme  is  here  understood  from  the 
context  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  escape  the  consequences.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  a  related  Kathlamet  tale,  In  the 
latter  tale,  the  people  of  a  town  are  forbidden  to  play  with  their  ex¬ 
crements  (Int).  A  bad  boy  plays  with  his  excrement  (Viol)  and  the  next 
night  snow  falls.  Winter  comes  to  stay  permanently  and  people  begin 
to  die  of  hunger  (Conseq).  However,  in  this  Kathlamet  tale,  the  people 
escape  the  consequences  by  leaving  the  boy  on  the  ice  where  he  dies. 
With  his  death,  the  ice  and  snow  begin  to  melt  and  good  weather  pre¬ 
vails  once  again  (AE).27  It  is  also  of  interest  to  notice  the  considerable 
difference  between  the  two  allomotifs  of  the  Violation  motifeme:  putting 
seaweed  from  one  side  of  a  canoe  to  another,  and  playing  with  one’s 
excrement.  Some  of  the  other  allomotifs  of  the  Violation  motifeme  of 
this  tale  include,  a  girl  s  striking  a  bird,  two  women  making  improper 
remarks  about  food,  a  boy  mocking  a  seaplant,  and  so  forth.28  Notice 
that  the  motifemic  structure  is  not  affected  by  the  specific  allomotifs 
found  in  any  given  version. 

In  addition  to  such  forms  of  violation  as  giving  offense  to  an  animal 
or  object,  there  is  also  the  form  of  theft.  Stealing  is  a  violation  and  it  is 
very  often  followed  by  the  consequence  of  pursuit.  In  the  theft  of  fire 
(Wycoco  262)  or  of  the  sun  (Wycoco  24),  the  original  owners  very  often 
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pursue  the  hero-thief.  The  attempt  to  escape  from  the  pursuers  is  most 
commonly  one  of  two  allomotifs :  the  hero-thief  outruns  his  pursuers  or 
the  precious  object  is  relayed  from  one  animal  to  another. 

Further  examples  of  the  Interdiction/Violation  motifeme  sequence 
could  be  easily  adduced,  but  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  do  sc. 
The  pattern  seems  clear  enough.  Instead,  another  common  motifeme 
sequence  will  be  briefly  considered. 


ANOTHER  FOUR  MOTIFEME  SEQUENCE :  DECEIT/DECEPTION 

One  of  the  commonest  means  of  fulfilling  a  lack  is  through  deception. 
Tales  of  this  pattern  consist  of  the  following  motifemes:  Lack,  Deceit, 
Deception,  and  Lack  Liquidated.  As  already  mentioned  (see  supra,  p. 
52),  Propp’s  sixth  function  may  be  considered  as  the  Deceit  motifeme: 
’’The  villain  attempts  to  deceive  his  victim  in  order  to  tale  possession 
of  him  or  of  his  belongings.”  The  Deception  motifeme  is  equivalent  to 
Propp’s  seventh  function  and  refers  to  the  victim’s  submission  to  decep¬ 
tion.  Although  Propp  considers  that  deceit  is  largely  the  work  of  a 
villain,  there  is  no  question  that  deceit  is  often  used  by  heroes.  As  Klapp 
has  observed,  ’’Deception,  indeed,  is  a  source  of  the  clever  hero’s 
strength.”29  Propp’s  analysis,  of  course,  was  of  Russian  fairy  tales,  which, 
like  most  Indo-European  tales,  do  contain  elements  of  the  traditional 
dualism  between  good  and  evil,  hero  and  villain.  This  dualism  as  such 
does  not  appear  in  American  Indian  tales  as  a  rule.  Unfortunately, 
ethnocentric  recorders  of  Indian  tales  have  tended  to  read  traditional 
dualism  into  these  tales.  This  type  of  misinterpretation  was  denounced 
as  early  as  1868  by  Brinton.30  There  are  still  many  students  of  American 
Indian  folklore  who  are  troubled  by  the  fact  that  folktale  characters 
are  often  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  are  instead  a  curious  mixture  of 
both. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  sequence  of  motifemes  is  afforded  by 
the  tale  wherein  the  trickster  shams  death  in  order  to  capture  game 
(Wycoco  1351,  Motif  K  751).  The  trickster  desires  some  game;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  raccoon  wants  some  crawfish  (L).  The  raccoon  plays  dead 
(Dct)  and  the  crawfish  assume  wrongly  that  the  raccoon  is  dead  (Dcpn). 
The  raccoon,  after  biding  his  time,  suddenly  attacks  the  crawfish  and 
captures  most  of  them  (LL).31 
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As  Propp  noted,  the  act  of  deceit  often  involves  the  assumption  of  a 
disguise  by  the  deceiver.32  In  American  Indian  tales,  as  in  many  Europ¬ 
ean  tales,  the  hero  frequently  transforms  himself  in  order  to  dupe  his 
victim.  In  a  Quileute  tale,  the  unmarried  hero  wants  a  wife  (L),  but  no 
woman  will  have  him.  He  changes  himself  into  a  little  child  and  takes  a 
waiting  position  along  a  path  (Dct).  Two  young  women  chance  by  and 
feeling  sorry  for  the  crying  child,  they  take  him  home  (Dcpn).  After  the 

women  sleep  with  the  child,  the  hero  resumes  his  original  form  and 
marries  them  (LL).33 

The  hero’s  transformation  into  a  small  child  or  baby  is  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  deceit.  For  example,  in  a  Coeur  d’Alene  version  of  ’’The 
Release  of  Hoarded  Fish”  (Wycoco  252),  four  women  have  a  dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  by  means  of  which  they  hoard  salmon  (L).  Coyote 
by  changing  himself  into  a  child  (Dct)  gains  access  to  their  home  into 
which  he  is  adopted  (Dcpn).  Coyote  destroys  the  dam,  thereby  re¬ 
leasing  the  salmon.  Thus  Coyote  benefited  his  people.  Before  this  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  interior  had  no  salmon”  (LL).34 

It  might  be  well  to  clarify  here  the  distinction  between  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  stability  of  structure  as  opposed  to  the  variability  of  con¬ 
tent.  Previous  scholars,  noting  that  such  elements  as  a  trickster’s  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  small  child  may  occur  in  a  number  of  historically 
diverse  American  Indian  folktales,  have  contended  that  Indian  tales 
are  random  accretions  or  combinations  of  motifs.  Boas  spoke  of  there 
being  ’’little  cohesion  between  the  component  elements;”  Foster  de¬ 
scribed  tales  as  more  or  less  fortuitous  combinations  of  episodes;”  and 
Gunther  compared  the  construction  of  an  American  Indian  folktale 
with  the  image  of  a  snowball,  ’’rolling  along  and  picking  up  more  and 
more  as  it  goes.  35  Yet  from  the  perspective  provided  by  a  structural 
approach,  one  can  see  that  the  variability  of  the  motifs  does  not  alter  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  motifemic  structure.  The  sequence  of  Lack, Deceit, Deception, 
and  Liquidation  of  Lack  may  be  perceived  regardless  of  the  particular 
allomotif  of  the  Deceit  motifeme.  The  form  of  deceit  may  be  the  trick¬ 
ster  s  transformation  into  a  child  or  it  may  be  an  animal  comrade’s 
distracting  the  owner  of  a  desired  item  so  that  the  trickster  may  steal 
it.  Between  the  component  motifemes  —  as  opposed  to  motifs,  there  is 
much  cohesion.  Moreover,  the  comparatively  few  structural  sequences 
of  motifemes  found  in  American  Indian  folktales  belie  the  casualist 
theory  of  ’’fortuitous  combination.”  Further  examples  of  the  Deceit/ 
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Deception  motifeme  sequence  may  help  to  illustrate  the  uniformity 
and  stability  of  structure  in  contrast  with  the  variability  of  content. 

The  popular  tale  of  the  Hoodwinked  Dancers  (Wycoco  1251,  Motif 
K  826),  in  addition  to  exemplifying  the  Deceit/Deception  sequence,  also 
demonstrates  what  Propp  termed  assimilation  or  double  morphological 
meanings  for  individual  motifemes.36  In  this  tale,  the  trickster  wants 
to  capture  some  ducks  or  prairie  dogs  (L).  He  orders  the  victims  to 
close  their  eyes  as  they  dance  to  his  singing  (Dct).  They  do  so  (Dcpn) 
and  as  they  file  past  him,  he  clubs  each  one  over  the  head  (LL).  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  trickster  plays  upon  the  Interdiction/Violation 
pattern.  In  many  versions,  the  trickster  tells  the  victims  that  if  they 
do  not  close  their  eyes,  something  will  happen  to  them,  e.g.,  their  eyes 
will  forever  be  red  or  sore.  The  victims  may  be  told  that  all  who  open 
their  eyes  shall  die.  In  this  case,  if  the  victims  had  violated  the  false 
interdiction,  they  might  have  saved  themselves.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  type  of  false  injunction  or  interdiction  is  only  one  kind  of  deceit, 
and  not  a  very  common  one  at  that.  The  transformation  of  the  hero, 
already  discussed,  is  a  much  more  common  form  of  deceit. 

In  a  similar  Plains  tale,  Coyote  wants  to  eat  buffalo  (L)  and  he  in¬ 
duces  some  buffalo  to  run  a  race  with  him.  The  buffalo  are  instructed 
to  close  their  eyes  when  they  get  to  a  certain  place  (which  is  really  the 
edge  of  a  steep  bank  or  cliff).  ’’Just  as  we  get  to  the  place  where  my  robe 
is  we  will  all  shut  our  eyes  and  see  how  far  we  can  go  with  our  eyes 
closed”  (Dct).  All  the  buffalo  close  their  eyes,  and  jump  over  the  steep 
cut  bank  to  their  death  (Dcpn).  Coyote  feasted  on  buffalo  meat  (LL). 
Wycoco  follows  Thompson  in  grouping  the  previous  tale  with  another 
tale  in  which  feigned  mourning  results  in  a  dupe’s  falling  off  a  cliff 
(Wycoco  1270,  Motif  K  891.5.1).  In  versions  of  this  tale  (see  Sample 
Text  4,  supra,  p.  13)  reported  by  Boas,  Raven  wants  to  eat  Deer  (L). 
He  pretends  to  mourn  for  Deer  s  deceased  child  or  for  Deer’s  ancestors 
(Dct),  and  he  selects  a  convenient  precipice  as  the  site  for  this  mourning. 
Deer  is  duped  (Dcpn)  and  Raven  pushes  him  off  the  precipice  and  eats 
him  (LL).37  Whether  or  not  the  mourning  tale  and  the  buffalo  race  tale 
are  cognates  is  not  important  here.  What  is  important  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  allomotifs  for  the  intervening  motifemes  of  Deceit 
and  Deception.  The  nuclear  motifemes:  lack  of  game  and  the  liquidation 
of  that  lack  through  the  game’s  being  duped  into  falling  over  a  cliff  are 
constant.  The  Deceit  motifeme  may  be  manifested  by  either  an  injunc- 
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tion  to  run  a  race  with  closed  eyes  or  by  an  injunction  to  mourn.  Structur¬ 
ally,  it  makes  little  difference  which  allomotif  is  present.  Culturally,  in 
considering  content,  it  might  be  significant  that  a  race  is  run  to  a  steep 
cut  bank  in  Plains  versions  while  feigned  mourning  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  occurs  in  Northwest  Coast  versions. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  Lack,  Deceit,  Deception,  Lack 
Liquidated  motifemic  sequence,  even  with  the  specific  lack  being  game. 
In  an  Arapaho  tale,  the  trickster  urges  the  beavers  to  leave  their  dam 
and  to  cross  a  hill  to  reach  a  larger  stream  (Dct).  The  beavers  follow  this 
advice  (Dcpn)  and  when  they  are  well  away  from  the  water,  they  are  all 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  trickster  (LL).  In  an  Iowa  tale,  Skunk  feigns 
death  (Dct),  and  Buffalo,  believing  Skunk  to  be  dead,  is  cajoled  by 
Skunk  s  wife  into  bidding  Skunk  a  final  farewell  by  kissing  the  de¬ 
ceased  s  buttocks  (Dcpn).  Skunk  discharges  his  effluvium  which  kills 
Buffalo  and  provides  his  family  with  a  plenitude  of  meat  (LL).38 

These  examples  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the 
Deceit/ Deception  motifeme  sequence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  list  exhaustively  every  example  of  a  specific  motifemic 
pattern.  The  aim  is  rather  to  produce  enough  evidence  to  support  the 
thesis  that  American  Indian  folktales  are  patterned  and  more  specifically 
to  illustrate  the  structural  characteristics  of  a  number  of  the  more  wide¬ 
spread  patterns. 


A  SIX  MOTIFEME  COMBINATION 


Having  outlined  the  nuclear  motifeme  sequence  of  Lack  and  Lack 
Liquidated;  the  four  motifeme  pattern  of  Interdiction,  Violation,  Con¬ 
sequence,  and  Attempted  Escape;  and  the  four  motifeme  sequence  of 
Lack,  Deceit,  Deception,  and  Lack  Liquidated,  one  may  demonstrate 
how  these  motifeme  sequences  combine  to  form  more  complex  tales. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  simple  tales  can  consist  of  just  one  of  the 
motifemic  patterns.  In  other  words,  these  motifemic  sequences  are 
minimum  folktales.  A  folktale  may  be  defined  as  one  or  more  motifemic 
sequences.  An  American  Indian  folktale  may  consist  simply  of  Lack  and 
Lack  Liquidated.  Similarly,  a  tale  may  be  composed  of  Violation  and 
Consequence.  In  this  case,  an  interdiction  might  be  understood  though 
not  explicitly  stated.  It  is  possible  for  a  tale  to  end  with  the  consequence, 
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that  is,  with  no  effort  to  escape  the  consequence.  However,  a  great  many 
American  Indian  tales  may  best  be  defined  structurally  as  combinations 
of  motifemic  patterns. 

One  of  the  most  popular  motifemic  pattern  combinations  consists  of 
an  initial  nuclear  sequence  (Lack  and  Lack  Liquidated)  followed  by  the 
Interdiction/Violation  sequence.  An  initial  lack  is  liquidated  and  per¬ 
haps  a  situation  of  surplus  prevails.  The  surplus  is  most  commonly  lost 
because  of  a  witting  or  unwitting  violation  of  an  interdiction.  As  was 
mentioned  earlier  (see  supra,  p.  61),  the  loss  of  abundance  is  coordinate 
with  the  liquidation  of  a  lack.  In  the  American  Indian  Orpheus  tale 
(Wycoco  1051),  a  man  loses  his  wife  (L)  but  regains  her  or  can  regain 
her  (LL)  if  he  does  not  violate  a  taboo  (Int).  Inevitably,  the  man  breaks 
the  taboo  (Viol)  and  loses  his  wife  once  again  (Conseq).  Usually  tales 
based  upon  this  combination  of  motifemes  end  with  a  consequence. 
In  Orpheus,  the  story  generally  terminates  with  the  hero’s  failure  to 
rescue  his  wife  from  the  realm  of  the  dead.  Hultkrantz,  in  his  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  tale,  tries  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  ’’happy 
ending”  tradition  as  well,  but  he  is  able  to  adduce  only  sixteen  or 
seventeen  versions  out  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty  versions 
as  evidence.39  Of  course,  the  ’happy  ending’  would  represent  the  success¬ 
ful  liquidation  of  the  initial  lack. 

In  the  Orpheus  tale,  the  range  of  the  manifestation  mode  of  the  Inter¬ 
diction  motifeme  is  of  interest.  The  most  common  taboos  include  the 
looking  taboo:  Orpheus  is  not  supposed  to  look  back  at  his  wife  (Motif 
G  300),  the  opening  taboo:  Orpheus  is  not  supposed  to  open  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  which  the  deceased  is  brought  back  (Motif  G  321),  the  sexual 
intercourse  taboo  (Motif  C  117),  the  contact  taboo  (Motif  C  500),  and 
so  forth.40  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  allomotific  variation  does 
not  affect  the  modfemic  structure. 

In  his  study  of  Orpheus,  Hultkrantz  attempts  to  disdnguish  between 
the  Orpheus  story  proper  and  other  narratives  which  ’’are  constructed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Orpheus  tradition  (or  after  a  similar  pattern) 
but  without  containing  its  characteristic  motifs  (or  its  most  character¬ 
istic  motifs).”41  Hultkrantz  does  not  realize  that  Orpheus  is  merely  one 
example  out  of  many  American  Indian  tales  based  upon  a  specific 
structural  pattern.  The  other  narratives  which  Hultkrantz  discusses  are 
all  basically  similar  in  content  as  well  as  form  to  the  Orpheus  story.  He 
does  not  refer  to  any  tales  which  are  similar  in  structure  to  Orpheus  but 
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completely  different  in  content,  that  is,  to  tales  which  have  no  motifs 
in  common  with  the  Orpheus  story.  One  type  of  tale  which  Hultkrantz 
mentions  is  the  ’’revival  story.” 

Revival  stories  are  concerned  with  the  resuscitation  of  a  dead  person 
but  they  do  not  possess  the  element  of  a  journey  to  the  land  of  the  dead. 
For  this  reason,  Hultkrantz  contends  that  such  tales  do  not  belong  to  the 
Orpheus  category  of  narratives.42  Nevertheless,  from  a  structural  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  seen  that  revival  stories  are  morphologically  identical 
to  Orpheus.  This  may  be  observed  by  examining  the  same  example  cited 
by  Hultkrantz.  In  a  Lillooet  tale,  a  woman  dies  (L),  but  her  ghost  re¬ 
mains  to  suckle  her  child.  Her  wealthy  husband  hires  shamans  to  capture 
the  ghost  and  restore  the  woman  to  life.  The  shamans  succeed  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  woman  back  to  life  (LL),  but  warn  the  husband  to  ’’take  care  of 
his  wife,  and  give  her  tasks  by  degrees,  as  it  would  take  a  very  long  time 
yet  for  her  to  become  just  as  she  had  been  before  death.  If  she  were  ex¬ 
cited  or  startled  in  any  way,  she  would  at  once  change  back  to  the  spirit 
state  (Int).  However,  one  day  the  husband  gives  his  wife  a  new  task  to 
perform  which  led  to  her  being  startled  (Viol).  ”At  once  she  reverted  to 
the  spirit  state,  and  was  a  ghost  as  before”  (Conseq).43  Structurally 
speaking,  one  can  see  that  the  motif  of  journeying  to  the  land  of  the  dead 
to  bring  back  a  loved  one  from  that  realm  (Motif  F  81.1)  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  motif  of  resuscitation  by  a  holy  man  (E  121.5).  Similarly, 
the  restriction  on  the  assignment  of  new  tasks  is  an  allomotif  of  the  same 
interdiction  motifeme  which  is  found  in  the  Orpheus  plot.  The  popularity 
of  the  motifemic  sequence  which  underlies  the  Orpheus  story  will  become 
more  obvious  upon  the  examination  of  other  tales  which  are  radically 
diverse  contentwise. 

If  the  reader  can  refrain  from  thinking  in  terms  of  content,  he  will  see 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  initial  loss  of  the  wife  is  through 
her  death  or  through  her  abduction.  In  a  Blackfoot  tale,  a  snake  in  the 
form  of  a  man  encounters  a  beautiful  married  woman  whom  he  wants  for 
his  wife  (L).  He  abducts  her  (LL).  However,  the  woman  wishes  to  return 
home  (L).  Snake-man  permits  her  to  go  (LL)  but  she  is  forbidden  to 
sleep  with  her  husband  and  warned  never  to  pack  meat  or  wood  (Int). 
’’Now,  one  time  when  her  people  had  killed  a  great  many  buffalo,  she 
forgot  her  promise  and  packed  some  meat  on  her  back  (Viol).  As  soon  as 
she  started  to  carry  it,  she  remembered,  threw  it  down  and  ran  to  her 
lodge.  She  became  very  ill  at  once,  and  soon  died  (Conseq).”44 
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In  a  Cahuilla  tale,  a  woman  who  has  been  abducted  becomes  home¬ 
sick  (L).  She  is  permitted  to  return  to  her  home  (LL)  on  the  condition 
that  for  one  year  after  her  arrival  she  would  not  tell  anyone  where  she 
had  been  (Int).  Upon  reaching  home,  however,  the  woman  discloses 
the  details  of  her  immediate  past  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  (Viol) 
and  dies  (Conseq).45  This  kind  of  story  is  frequently  found  among 
California  tribes,  but  the  protagonist  may  be  male.  Of  course,  the 
structure  is  not  affected  if  the  person  lost  is  a  husband  instead  of  a  wife. 
In  a  Luiseno  tale,  a  man  enters  a  spring,  but  after  some  time  he  begins 
to  wish  he  were  home  (L).  The  proprietors  of  the  spring  inform  the  man 
that  he  may  go  if  he  promises  never  to  tell  where  he  has  been  (Int).  If  he 
reveals  the  secret,  a  rattlesnake  will  immediately  bite  him  causing  his 
death.  The  man  promises  and  promptly  finds  himself  in  his  own  home 
(LL).  The  man’s  wife  and  brother  demand  to  know  where  he  has  been, 
but  he  refuses  to  tell  them.  However,  his  wife  nags  him  so  much  that  at 
last  he  consents  to  tell  her.  When  he  does  (Viol),  a  rattlesnake  bites  him 
fatally  (Conseq).46 

The  interdiction  against  uttering  certain  words  is  a  very  common  one. 
Often  the  taboo  words  refer  to  the  origin  of  a  spouse.  For  example,  in  a 
tale  reported  by  Boas,  the  older  of  two  brothers  disappears  (L).  The 
younger  brother  finds  his  brother  (LL)  married  to  a  cloud  woman.  The 
elder  brother  warns  his  brother  never  to  mention  the  word  ’’cloud”  in 
the  presence  of  his  cloud-wife  (Int).  The  cloud  woman  bears  her  husband 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  One  day  the  little  boy  said,  ”0  mother!  See  the  cloud 
on  that  mountain”  (Viol).  ”At  once  the  woman  began  to  vanish  .  .  .” 
(Conseq).47  Notice  how  unimportant  the  dramatis  personae  are  in  the 
structure  of  this  tale.  The  interdiction  is  issued  to  a  man’s  younger 
brother,  but  the  interdiction  is  violated  by  the  man’s  son.  This  tale,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  an  example  of  a  large  group  of  tales  which  Stith  Thomp¬ 
son  groups  under  the  title:  ’’Offended  supernatural  wife”  (Motif  C  35). 
Often  in  these  tales  it  is  forbidden  to  refer  to  the  animal  origin  of  the 
wife.  The  same  tale  may  be  told  with  the  roles  of  the  dramatis  personae 
reversed  (Motif  C  421).  In  a  Malecite  tale,  a  woman  once  admired  and 
presumably  coveted  a  dog  (L).  That  night,  the  dog  turned  into  a  man 
and  married  her  (LL).  However,  the  dog-husband  warned  his  wife 
never  to  refer  to  his  origin  (Int).  ’’She  did  as  he  said  for  a  long  time, 
until  one  day  she  observed  some  dogs  chasing  a  bitch  about  the  village, 
whereupon  she  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  dogs  (Viol). 
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”Yes,”  he  declared,  and  immediately  turned  back  into  a  dog  and  ran 
away  with  the  others”  (Conseq).48 

Jn,m“y.1tjaIeSj  the  initial  lack  is  ^  food.  In  a  Wintu  tale,  a  woman 
an  her  child  searching  for  food  (L)  are  given  a  large  supply  of  acorns 

by  an  old  woman  (LL)  but  are  told  not  to  take  the  acorns  into  a  human 
house  or  near  an  Indian  place  (Int).  The  woman  follows  the  instructions 
and  conceals  the  acorns  in  the  woods,  but  by  chance  an  acorn  falls  into 
e  baby  s  basket  and  is  unwittingly  carried  into  a  house  where  someone 

notices  it  (Viol).  The  next  morning,  the  woman  and  child  are  found 
dead  (Conseq).49 


n  the  Cheyenne  tale  of  Yellowtop-to-Head  Woman,  one  finds  a 
longer  more  detailed  rendering  of  the  same  motifemic  sequence.  There 
was  a  big  camp  and  the  people  had  nothing  to  eat  (L).  Two  chiefs  were 
sent  out  to  search  for  food.  The  younger  chief  is  tested  by  a  donor  figure 
Coyote  Man,  by  being  held  immobile  in  a  stream  by  a  serpent  (T)’ 
Coyote  Man  cuts  the  serpent  (TA)  and  gives  the  younger  chief  a  magic 
agent  namely  his  daughter  as  a  wife.  The  marriage  means  that  game  is 
abundant  once  more  (LL).  However,  Coyote  Man  warns  his  daughter 
never  to  express  sympathy  for  any  animal  or  to  say  ”My  poor  animal” 
to  a  buffalo  calf  (Int).  The  woman  is  careful,  but  one  day  upon  seeing 
some  boys  abuse  a  little  buffalo  calf  she  exclaims  the  forbidden  sentiment 
(Viol).  All  the  buffalo  immediately  disappear  (Conseq).  This  unfortunate 
situation  prevails  until  much  later  when  a  culture  hero  brings  buffalo 
once  again  (AE).50 


By  comparing  this  Cheyenne  tale  of  Yellowtop-to-Head  Woman  with 
a  Northwest  Coast  tale,  one  may  gain  an  insight  into  a  particular 
culture  s  determination  of  content  within  a  cross-cultural  form.  It  might 
not  occur  to  traditional  folklorists,  interested  primarily  in  content 
cognates  and  historically/genetically  related  tales,  to  compare  the 
Cheyenne  tale  with  the  Northwest  Coast  tale  of  ’’Txa’msem  and  the 
Salmon  Woman.”  In  the  latter  tale,  the  hero  meets  a  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  wishes  to  marry  (L).  He  marries  her  (LL)  and  learns  that  she 
controls  the  salmon.  Later  he  insults  his  wife,  usually  by  making  some 
disparaging  remark  about  salmon  (Viol).  The  woman  and  the  salmon 
disappear  (Conseq).  There  are  various  allomotifs  of  the  Violation  moti- 
feme  and  in  several  versions,  the  Interdiction  motifeme  is  overtly  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  text,  rather  than  being  implied  as  in  the  version  mentioned 
above.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  Bellacoola  versions,  Salmon  Woman 
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consents  to  marry  the  hero  on  the  condition  that  he  does  not  look  at 
another  woman.  In  a  Tlingit  version,  Raven  beats  his  wife  contrary  to  a 
promise,  and  she  leaves  with  all  the  salmon.51  Incidentally,  one  can  see 
the  fallacy  in  Stern’s  assertion  that  the  functional  equivalence  of  motifs 
depends  upon  the  similarity  between  the  motifs  rather  than  upon  the 
plot  (see  supra,  p.  24).  There  is  no  particular  similarity  in  such  motifs 
as  mentioning  the  origin  of  a  salmon-woman,  beating  a  wife,  or  looking 
at  another  woman  just  as  in  another  tale  discussed  previously,  there  is 
little  or  none  between  changing  a  piece  of  seaweed’s  position  and  play¬ 
ing  with  excrement  (see  supra,  p.  71).  What  makes  such  motifs  function¬ 
ally  equivalent,  that  is,  allomotifs,  is  that  they  are  manifestations  of  one 
and  the  same  motifeme,  viz.,  Violation.  Functional  equivalence,  there¬ 
fore,  depends  more  upon  plot  structure  than  upon  similarity  between  the 
motifs.  In  any  event,  in  comparing  the  Cheyenne  and  Northwest  Coast 
tales,  one  may  observe  that  a  significant  difference  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  staple  which  is  lost  through  the  violation  of  an  interdiction.  In  the 
Plains,  it  is,  naturally,  buffalo,  whereas  in  the  Northwest  Coast  area,  it 
is  salmon.  It  should  be  obvious  that  structure  is  more  likely  to  remain 
constant  over  a  wide  geographical  area  than  content.  Yet  content  is 
studied  and  structure  is  not. 

There  are  other  tales  based  upon  the  same  motifemic  pattern  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  food.  In  a  tale  reported  by  Schoolcraft,  the  Good  Spirit 
sends  corn  down  from  heaven  to  earth  (LL).  The  Indians  were  supposed 
to  take  good  care  of  it  and  not  raise  more  than  they  actually  required 
for  their  own  consumption  (Int).  However,  a  group  of  Miami  youths 
raised  an  immense  crop  and  ’’the  crop  was  so  great  that  the  Miami 
young  men  and  youths  were  regardless  of  it  .  .  .  the  young  men  com¬ 
menced  playing  with  the  shelled  cobs,  and  threw  them  at  one  another, 
and  finally  broke  the  ears  on  the  stalks,  and  played  with  them  in  like 
manner  as  with  the  cobs”  (Viol).  As  a  result,  when  the  young  men 
went  to  hunt  game,  they  were  invariably  unsuccessful  and  a  state  of 
famine  resulted  (Conseq).52 

The  plot  pattern  is  the  same  whether  the  item  lacked  is  food  or  a 
celestial  object.  In  a  tale  from  the  Southwest  (Wycoco  353B),  Uretsete, 
the  mother  of  Indians,  wanted  to  make  stars  (L).  After  being  advised 
by  Spider  the  creator,  she  is  able  to  make  some  (LL).  She  then  entrusts 
the  stars  in  a  sack  to  a  scarabaeus,  warning  him  not  to  look  into  the 
sack  (Int).  When  the  scarabaeus  disobeyed  and  opened  the  sack  (Viol), 
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the  stars  together  with  his  starlike  eyes  vanished  (Conseq).  Uretsete  felt 
that  the  blinding  of  the  scarabaeus  was  a  just  punishment  for  his  dis¬ 
obedience,  but  she  did  give  him  two  horns  ”to  feel  his  way  with”  (AE).53 

Another  tale  built  on  the  same  motifemic  scheme  is  that  of  ’’The 
Sharpened  Leg”  (Wycoco  1199,  Motif  J  2424).  A  trickster  sees  a  man 
with  a  sharpened  leg  who  is  able  to  stick  himself  against  a  tree  on  a  hot 
day,  thereby  remaining  in  the  cool  shade.  Trickster  wishes  for  the  same 
power  (L)  and  is  given  the  power  (LL)  on  condition  that  he  uses  it  no 
more  than  four  times  (Int).  He  uses  it  once  too  often  (Viol)  and  is  left 
sticking  in  a  tree  (Conseq). 

A  number  of  versions  of  the  Eye-Juggler  (Wycoco  1 1 76,  Motif  J  2433) 
also  follow  the  pattern.  The  trickster  sees  a  man  throwing  his  eyes  into 
the  air  and  replacing  them.  Trickster  wishes  to  be  able  to  do  this  (L). 
He  is  given  the  power  (LL)  but  with  a  restriction.  The  eyes  may  only 
be  thrown  a  certain  number  of  times,  e.g.,  four,  or  they  may  not  be 
thrown  too  high,  or  they  may  not  be  thrown  near  trees,  and  so  forth 
(Int).  The  trickster  disobeys  and  loses  his  eyes  (Conseq).  The  con¬ 
sequence  in  this  case  constitutes  a  lack  (L).  Trickster  usually  is  able  to 
obtain  substitute  eyes  or  in  some  versions,  he  regains  his  own  eyes  (AE, 
LL).  However,  Elva  Young  Van  Winkle,  in  her  study  of  this  tale,  found 
that  in  only  21  out  of  91  versions  was  the  hero  warned  against  juggling 
his  eyes.  She  therefore  concluded  that  the  warning  was  a  recognizable 
trait  which  heightened  the  suspense,  but  that  the  story  could  function 
perfectly  well  without  it.54  She  did  find  that  one  trait,  loss  of  eyes,  was 
present  in  every  version.  She  observes,  ’’The  common  factor  in  all  of 
the  91  tales  is  that  the  hero  shall  in  some  fashion  remove  his  eyes  and, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  lose  them.”  One  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  of  Propp’s  claim  that  the  one  obligatory  element  for  all  folktales  in 
his  corpus  was  villainy  or  lack.55  Van  Winkle  found  that  in  27  cases  or 
30  %  of  her  corpus,  the  trickster  recovered  his  own  eyes.  In  46  versions, 
just  over  50  %  of  the  corpus,  the  trickster’s  sight  is  restored  through  the 
acquisition  of  substitute  eyes.  Thus  in  80  %  of  the  corpus,  Eye-Juggler’s 
sight  is  restored.  One  can  see  here  an  instance  of  the  nuclear  two  moti- 
feme  sequence:  Lack  and  Lack  Liquidated.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  Earth-Diver  story  can  consist  of  a  lack  of  earth  and  the  liquid¬ 
ation  of  the  lack  (the  obtaining  of  earth).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  shown  how  the  initial  lack  could  be  caused  by  a  violation  of  an 
interdiction,  e.g.,  Thrush  washes  his  face  (see  supra,  p.  65).  In  the 
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same  way,  Eye-Juggler  can  exist  as  a  nuclear  motifemic  sequence  or  as 
a  more  complex  tale  in  which  the  loss  of  sight  is  caused  by  a  violation 
of  an  interdiction.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  a  particular  subtype  of  a 
particular  tale,  but  rather  a  question  of  general  structural  motifemic 
pattern  alternatives.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  In  other  words,  a 
specific  tale  may  be  told  in  one  of  a  very  limited  number  of  structural 
patterns.  This  limited  number  of  structural  pattern  alternatives  does  not 
hold  for  just  one  tale,  but  for  many  tales.  Earth-Diver  can  be  related 
simply  as  a  lack  and  a  lack  liquidated.  Eye-Juggler  can  also  be  related 
as  a  nuclear  two  motifeme  tale.  Similarly,  just  as  Earth-Diver  can  be 
told  utilizing  a  preliminary  Interdiction/ Violation  sequence,  so  can  Eye- 
Juggler.  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  any  tale  based  upon  the 
nuclear  two  motifeme  sequence  may  be  told  with  an  Interdiction/ 
Violation  sequence  causing  the  initial  lack. 

Another  example  of  the  six  motifeme  combination  which  also  reveals 
the  alternatives  of  a  simple  nuclear  plot  and  a  more  complex  motifemic 
sequence  is  the  tale  in  which  a  hero  opposes  a  predatory  eagle.  In  a 
Montagnais  tale,  a  boy  is  abducted  by  an  eagle  (L) .  One  must  remember 
that  abduction  as  a  form  of  villainy  is  morphologically  equivalent  to  a 
state  of  lack  (see  supra,  p.  52) .  Some  months  later,  the  boy  takes  hold 
of  the  eagle’s  legs  as  it  flies  from  the  nest  and  the  eagle  carries  the  boy 
safely  to  the  ground.  The  boy  returns  home  (LL).  In  a  Uintah  Ute  tale, 
a  man  is  carried  off  by  a  great  eagle  (L).  However,  he  kills  the  eagle  and 
its  young  after  which  he  constructs  a  boat  made  from  their  wings.  In 
this  way  he  returns  home  (LL).  Here  then  is  a  tale  which  consists  of  the 
minimum  nuclear  motifemes  of  Lack  and  Liquidation  of  Lack.  How¬ 
ever,  in  Apache  tales  of ’’The  Attack  on  the  Giant-Bird”  (Wycoco  971), 
the  hero,  after  killing  the  eagles,  desires  to  get  down  from  the  nest  (L). 
Old  Woman  Bat  agrees  to  take  the  hero  down  in  a  basket  (LL)  but 
warns  the  hero  not  to  open  his  eyes  during  the  descent  (Int).  In  many 
versions,  the  hero  opens  his  eyes  (Viol)  whereupon  he  and  Bat  fall 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  the  ground  below  (Conseq).  In  a  San  Carlos 
Apache  version,  the  old  woman  is  resuscitated  by  the  hero’s  ’’life  me¬ 
dicine  (AE).56  One  can  see  that  although  there  is  a  minimum  nuclear 
sequence  of  abduction  (L)  and  return  (LL),  the  more  common  and  more 
popular  tales  include  an  Interdiction/Violation  sequence  as  well.  It 
might  be  noted  that  there  are  versions  of  Orpheus  in  which  there  is  no 
taboo.57  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  versions  of  Orpheus  in- 
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elude  the  violation  of  an  interdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  the  Eye-Juggler  versions  do  not  include  the  violation  of  an  inter¬ 
diction.  This  suggests  that  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  a  structural 
alternative  will  vary  with  the  particular  tale. 

While  it  is  not  intended  to  provide  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  North 
American  Indian  folktales  which  are  based  upon  the  six  motifeme 
sequence  of  Lack,  Lack  Liquidated,  Interdiction,  Violation,  Conse¬ 
quence,  and  Attempt  to  Escape  the  consequence,  several  more  examples 
will  be  given  in  the  interest  of  clarity.  In  one  well  known  trickster  tale 
(Wycoco  1371),  the  protagonist  desires  to  fly  as  the  geese  do  (L).  The 
geese  give  the  trickster  wings  with  which  to  fly  (LL)  but  caution  him 
not  to  open  his  eyes  while  using  them,  or  not  to  look  down  while  in  flight 
(Int).  When  trickster  opens  his  eyes  or  looks  down  (Viol),  he  immediately 
falls  to  the  earth  (Conseq).  Usually  he  survives  the  fall  (AE).  The  thin 
line  between  interdiction  and  injunction  is  revealed  by  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  trickster  s  being  told  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  or  warned  not  to 
open  them.  As  illustrations  of  allomotific  variation,  one  might  compare 
the  Nez  Percd  version  in  which  Coyote  is  instructed  not  to  sing  or 
a  Cree  version  in  which  trickster  is  warned  not  to  fly  over  camps  of 
people.58 

In  Sample  Text  6  (see  supra,  p.  14),  the  same  pattern  is  found.  It  is 
significant  that  despite  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  tale,  all  the  motifemes 
are  present.  The  people  set  snares  for  deer  (L)  and  five  deer  are  caught 
(LL).  The  dog  is  not  permitted  to  speak  (Int),  but  upon  being  questioned 
does  so  (Viol).  Everyone  dies  (Conseq)  except  one  person  who  crawls 
under  something  (AE). 

As  a  final  example  of  the  six  motifeme  combination  under  discussion, 
there  is  the  Zuni  tale  of  ’’The  Little  Girl  and  the  Cricket.”  A  girl  dis¬ 
covers  a  singing  cricket  and  wants  to  take  it  home  (L) .  The  cricket  goes 
home  with  her  (LL).  The  cricket  warns  the  girl,  ’’You  mustn’t  touch 
me  or  try  to  make  me  laugh,  because,  if  you  should  touch  me,  I  am 
so  easily  hurt  that  I  might  die”  (Int).  However,  the  girl  wants  to  play 
with  the  cricket  and  she  tries  to  tickle  it  (Viol).  The  cricket  bursts  his 
stomach  and  dies  (Conseq).59  As  an  illustration  of  how  diverse  content 
can  occur  within  a  common  structural  frame,  a  comparison  can  be  made 
with  this  Zuni  tale  and  the  story  of  Orpheus  with  which  the  discussion 
of  the  six  motifeme  combination  began.  In  tabular  form,  the  two  tales 
are  as  follows : 
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Motif  ernes 


Orpheus 


Girl  and  Cricket 


Violation 

Consequence 


Lack  Liquidated 
Interdiction 


Lack 


Man  wants  to  bring 
wife  home  from  the 
dead 

Man  does  so 
Man  is  warned  not  to 
look  back  at  wife 
Man  looks  back 
Man’s  wife  dies 


Girl  is  warned  not  to 
touch  cricket 
Girl  touches  cricket 
Cricket  dies 


Girl  wants  to  bring 
cricket  home  from  fields 


Girl  does  so 


Attempt  to  Escape - •  - 

While  there  may  be  a  considerable  esthetic  difference  between  these  two 
American  Indian  tales,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  have  a 
marked  structural  similarity.  Thus  though  the  motifs  are  very  different, 
the  motifemes  are  identical. 


CHAPTER  V:  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  MORE 
COMPLEX  AND  EXTENDED  TALES 


The  foregoing  delineations  of  various  motifeme  sequences  show  the 
morphological  characteristics  of  many  traditional  North  American 
Indian  folktales.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  present  morphological  analysis  pertains  to  longer,  more  complex 
tales.  While  the  aim  of  this  study  is  to  define  the  morphology  of  individual 
folktales  rather  than  the  structure  of  any  of  the  extensive  and  lengthy 
hero  cycles,  the  two  problems  are  not  entirely  unrelated.  The  hero 
cycles  are  usually  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  distinct  tales  which 
do,  in  fact,  occur  independently.  As  Reichard  stated  in  her  1947  analysis 
of  Coeur  d  Alene  myths,  ”In  discussing  plot  I  shall  assume  that  a  running 
narrative  which  may  or  may  not  be  closely  knit  consists  of  a  number  of 
episodes,  any  of  which  may  exist  independently  of  the  long  narrative  in 
which  it  is  found.”  As  might  be  expected,  the  prevailing  attitude  is  that 
the  separate  tales  are  linked  together  in  random  fashion  just  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  tales  were  supposed  to  be  random  conglomerates  and  accretions 
of  motifs.  To  cite  Reichard  once  again,  ”It  is  however  quite  common  to 
find  a  succession  of  episodes  not  necessarily  related  to  one  another  strung 
into  a  long  narrative,  sometimes  without  much  apparent  point.”1  Even 
Dixon  who,  in  his  study  of  Maidu  mythology,  claimed  that  ’’The  whole 
body  of  myths  possessed  by  the  tribe  is  not  an  orderless  mass,  but  rather 
a  coherent  series  of  tales  which  follow  each  other  in  a  fixed  and  definite 
sequence  did  not  explain  in  great  detail  just  how  the  series  was  made 
coherent.2  Aided  by  the  insights  afforded  by  the  morphological  analysis 
of  the  separate  individual  tales,  one  may  profitably  turn  to  some  of  the 
more  complex  and  extended  tales. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  expansion  of  tales  containing  the  two 
nuclear  motifemes  is  not  uncommon.  Earth-Diver  can  consist  of  a  lack 
of  earth  (L)  and  the  culture  hero’s  diving  to  obtain  earth  (LL).  How¬ 
ever,  the  motifemes  of  Task  (T)  and  Task  Accomplished  (TA)  can  inter¬ 
vene.  Thus  the  culture  hero  may  ask  an  animal  or  a  series  of  animals  to 
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dive  for  a  particle  of  mud.  Incidentally,  the  repetition  of  the  diving, 
for  example,  four  times,  is  a  nonstructural  feature.  If  four  is  the  culture’s 
sacred  symbolic  number,  then  it  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  four 
attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  mud.  Among  Northwest  Coast  tribes, 
the  symbolic  number  is  frequently  five.  Accordingly,  in  an  Upper  Che- 
halis  tale  of  Earth-Diver,  Thrush  dives  five  times.3  Structurally  speaking, 
the  number  of  attempted  dives  is  of  no  import.  Similarly,  it  is  of  no 
structural  significance  whether  one  animal  makes  four  dives  or  whether 
four  separate  animals  each  make  one  dive,  the  last  one  of  which  is 
successful.  In  the  Laguna  tale  already  discussed  (see  Sample  Text  5,  supra, 
pp.  13 — 14),  the  mechanical,  ritualistic,  fourfold  repetition  is  obvious. 
Structurally,  the  tale  could  be  perfectly  well  told  with  just  one  instance 
of  the  girl’s  disobedience  of  her  mother’s  commands.  Stylistically,  the 
cultural  values  demand  that  the  violation  be  repeated  four  times.4 
According  to  Levi-Strauss,  the  function  of  repetition  is  to  make  the 
structure  of  myth  apparent.  However,  Propp,  in  his  discussion  of  trebling 
in  Russian  tales,  observes  that  it  may  occur  with  respect  to  an  individual 
detail  ( e.g .,  the  three  heads  of  a  serpent),  an  individual  function,  a  pair  of 
functions,  or  an  entire  move.5  Since  an  analogous  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  quadrupling  and  quintupling  in  American  Indian  folktales,  it 
might  be  better  to  modify  Levi-Strauss’s  dictum  and  say  that  the  re¬ 
petition  of  some  sequences  in  folktales  tends  to  make  the  motifemic 
structure  more  apparent.  In  any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  repetition,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  a  nonstructural  phenomenon. 

Although  Earth-Diver  cannot  be  expanded  structurally  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  diving  action,  it  may  be  enlarged  structurally  by  other 
means.  As  has  already  been  noted,  if  there  is  no  initial  lack  of  land,  a 
flood  or  lack  of  land  may  be  caused  by  the  violation  of  an  interdiction, 
such  as  Thrush  s  washing  of  his  face.  Other  tales  may  be  expanded  in 
much  the  same  way.  In  Orpheus,  the  hero  may  simply  be  given  his  wife 
to  take  back  (LL)  or  he  may  have  to  pass  certain  tests  or  accomplish  set 
tasks.  Hultkrantz  comments  that  in  Winnebago,  Kwakiutl,  and  Yokuts 
versions,  ’’the  taboo  period  is  restricted  to  the  sojourn  in  the  realm  of 
the  dead;  the  narrative  represents  the  hero’s  endeavours  not  to  infringe 
the  taboo  regulation  as  if  it  were  a  question  simply  of  a  test  motif.” 
Hultkrantz  suggests,  in  fact,  that  the  test  motifs  are  distortions  of  earlier 
original  taboo  motifs.6  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  moti- 
feme  pairs:  Interdiction/Violation  and  Task/Task  Accomplished.  Both 
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are  forms  of  injunctions  to  the  hero.  In  Interdiction,  the  hero  is  told  not 
to  do  something;  in  Task,  the  hero  is  ordered  to  do  something.  However, 
the  two  motifeme  pairs  are  distinguished  in  part  by  their  different 
distributional  characteristics.  The  accomplishment  of  a  task  usually 
intervenes  between  Lack  and  Lack  Liquidated.  This  is  also  true  of  Indo- 
European  tales.  In  Propp’s  analysis  of  Russian  fairy  tales,  there  are 
several  examples  of  this.  The  hero  needs  a  magic  object  (L) ;  a  donor 
tests  the  hero  (T) ;  the  hero  passes  the  test  or  accomplishes  the  task  (TA) ; 
the  hero  receives  the  magic  object  (LL).  (See  Propp’s  functions  12  to  1 4.) 
The  end  of  Propp  s  thirty-one  function  formulaic  sequence  is  similar. 
The  hero  lacks  a  bride  (L);  a  task  is  set  (T),  the  task  is  accomplished 
(TA) ;  the  hero  marries  the  princess  (LL).  (See  Propp’s  functions  25,  26, 
and  31.)  This  latter  example  is  quite  analogous  to  the  North  American 
Indian  Son-in-Law  test  tales  (Wycoco  901).  In  these  tales,  the  hero 
performs  one  or  more  difficult  tasks  in  order  to  win  a  certain  woman.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  motifemes,  Task  and  Task  Accomplished,  the 
motifemes  of  Interdiction  and  Violation  can  occur  either  before  or  after 
the  all  important  lack.  If  they  occur  before,  they  usually  cause  the  lack; 
if  they  occur  after,  they  usually  aid  materially  in  liquidating  the  lack. 
Moreover,  the  Interdiction/Violation  sequence  can  also  occur  after  the 
liquidation  of  lack  as  it  does,  for  example,  in  the  six  motifeme  combin¬ 
ation  discussed  earlier.  The  accomplishment  of  a  task,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  occurs  after  an  initial  lack  and  before  the  liquidation  of  that  lack. 

Another  means  of  expansion  entails  the  incorporation  of  the  Deceit/ 
Deception  sequence  within  the  frame  of  a  longer  tale.  For  example,  after 
Eye-Juggler  has  lost  his  eyes,  he  may,  instead  of  simply  employing  some 
convenient  substitute  eyes  near  at  hand,  use  a  form  of  deceit  to  steal  his 
own  eyes  back.  In  a  common  sequel  to  Eye-Juggler  found  mostly  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  Plateau  regions  (Wycoco  1176  A),  trickster  disguises 
himself  as  an  old  woman,  often  by  putting  on  the  skin  of  an  old  woman 
he  has  killed  (Dct).  In  disguise,  he  is  able  to  gain  access  to  the  place 
phere  his  eyes  are  kept  (Dcpn)  and  steal  them  (LL).  An  alternate  form 
of  deception  found  in  the  same  areas  involves  trickster’s  claim  that  his 
substitute  eyes  give  him  better  sight.  A  victim,  believing  this,  is  enticed 
close  enough  for  trickster  to  snatch  the  dupe’s  eyes.7 

In  order  to  see  the  morphology  of  a  complex  tale  more  clearly,  the 
Star-Husband  tale  will  be  briefly  considered.  Stith  Thompson,  in  his 
comprehensive  study  of  86  versions  of  this  tale,  arrives  at  a  basic  form 
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which  includes  the  following  traits:  Two  girls,  sleeping  out,  wish  to  have 
stars  for  their  husbands.  They  are  taken  to  the  sky  in  their  sleep  and  find 
themselves  married  to  stars.  The  women  disregard  the  warning  not  to 
dig  and  accidentally  open  up  a  hole  in  the  sky.  Unaided,  they  descend 
on  a  rope  and  arrive  home  safely.8  Having  assumed  this  form  to  be  the 
archetype,  Thompson  is  forced  to  regard  tales  which  end  with  the 
marriage  of  the  girls  to  stars  as  fragmentary.  Yet  these  tales,  particularly 
the  versions  in  the  Northwest  such  as  those  of  the  Coos,  Wishram,  and 
Upper  Chehalis  (see  Sample  Text  7,  supra,  p.  14),  do  not  really  appear 
to  be  fragments.  They  were  told  as  complete  stories.  Of  course,  if  the 
archetype  is  that  postulated  by  Thompson,  it  is  true  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  explain  these  versions  as  products  of  a  degenerative  process 
which  resulted  in  incomplete  and  fragmentary  narratives. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  motifeme  patterns  already  described,  one 
may  see  without  much  difficulty  why  the  supposedly  fragmentary 
versions  of  the  Star  Husband  tale  are,  in  fact,  complete  tales.  All  versions 
of  Star  Husband  begin  with  an  implicit  interdiction,  not  to  wish  for 
marriage  with  a  supernatural  being  such  as  a  star.  In  some  instances, 
the  interdiction  is  appended  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  as  a  moral. 
(See,  for  example,  the  narrator’s  statement  at  the  end  of  an  Upper 
Chehalis  version:  ’’Girls  should  not  wish  for  anything  like  this  —  any¬ 
thing  far  off.  It  is  uncalled  for;  bad  luck  may  come  to  them.”9)  Thomp¬ 
son  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  wish  for  a  star  husband  is  inter¬ 
dictory.  His  motif  label,  C  15.1,  places  it  in  the  C  or  Tabu  section  of 
the  Motif-Index.  If  the  girls’  wish  for  star  husbands  constitutes  a  violation 
of  an  interdiction,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  abduction  by  star  men  and 
marriage  to  them  are  consequences  of  the  violation.  Interdiction,  Viol¬ 
ation,  and  Consequence  are  sufficient  for  an  American  Indian  tale  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  branding  versions  of  Star  Husband  which 
are  composed  of  these  three  motifemes  as  fragmentary. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  Star  Husband,  there  is  an  example 
of  morphological  assimilation.  In  addition  to  the  Interdiction/ Violation 
sequence,  one  can  also  see  the  outlines  of  a  nuclear  motifeme  sequence 
in  the  tale.  The  wish  for  a  star  husband  would  be  an  expression  of  a 
lack  (L)  while  the  marriage  to  the  star  husband  would  represent  the 
liquidation  of  that  lack  (LL).  Morphological  assimilation  thus  occurs 
in  that  expressing  certain  lacks,  by  itself,  can  constitute  a  violation  of 
an  interdiction.10  In  any  case,  versions  of  Star  Husband  which  end  with 
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the  marriage  of  the  girl  or  girls  to  celestial  beings  are  structurally  com¬ 
plete. 

It  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Interdiction/Violation  motifeme 
sequence  that  an  escape  from  the  consequence  was  an  optional  element. 
There  might  or  might  not  be  such  an  escape  depending  upon  the  partic¬ 
ular  cultural  context  and  upon  the  particular  narrator.  In  Star  Husband, 
there  is  usually  such  an  escape.  The  descent  of  the  girls  from  the  sky 
represents  an  escape  from  the  marriage  to  the  stars  (AE).  As  Thompson 
notes,  The  general  pattern  of  our  story,  as  indicated  by  44  versions 
from  every  part  of  the  area,  demands  that  the  woman  return  home 
safely.”11  This  manifestation  of  the  Interdiction/Violation  sequence  is 
not  particularly  unique.  Thompson  himself  has  remarked  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  Eskimo  tale  of  the  Eagle  and  Whale  Husbands  (Wycoco 
561)  to  Star  Husband.  In  this  Eskimo  tale,  two  young  girls  wish  for 
eagle  and  whale  husbands  respectively  (Viol).  The  wishes  are  fulfilled 
(Conseq),  but  the  .girls  eventually  escape  (AE).  After  commenting  upon 
the  resemblance,  Thompson  dismisses  it  as  being  of  little  historical  im¬ 
portance.  Actual  relationship  between  the  tales,  however,  seems  un¬ 
likely.”12 

If  the  Star  Husband  tale  does  exemplify  the  Interdiction/Violation 
motifeme  sequence,  why  then  is  there  so  often  an  interdiction  against 
digging  present  in  the  middle  of  the  tale?  Thompson  assumes  the 
prohibition  against  digging  to  be  an  original  feature  of  the  tale  which 
for  various  reasons  has  frequently  dropped  out.13  However,  in  his  corpus 
of  86  tales,  39  have  no  breaking  of  a  taboo  (other  than  the  initial  wishing 
one).  This  is  almost  as  many  tales  as  have  the  taboo.  From  the  per¬ 
spective  provided  by  structural  analysis,  the  medial  taboo  may  be  seen 
as  an  optional  expansion  of  the  tale,  an  expansion  which  gives  rise  to  a 
new  move.14  In  the  tale  of  Star  Husband,  the  first  move,  as  has  been 
shown,  consists  of  the  girl’s  translation  into  the  sky.  The  first  move  may 
end  with  a  simple  escape  from  the  sky,  but  there  may  also  be  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  single  motifeme  (AE)  into  a  whole  move,  consisting 
of  four  motifemes.  In  the  event  of  such  an  expansion,  there  would  be 
two  moves,  each  consisting  of  an  Interdiction/Violation  sequence. 

According  to  this  analysis,  the  digging  interdiction  leads  to  a  specific 
consequence,  namely,  lack.  The  violation  of  the  interdiction  causes  the 
desire  to  return  home.  When  the  girls  dig  in  the  sky,  they  make  a  hole 
through  which  they  see  their  old  home  on  earth.  They  become  homesick 
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Motif  ernes 


First  Move 


Optional  Second  Move 


Interdiction : 


Do  not  wish  for 
Star  Husband 


Violation : 


Girl  wishes  for 


Star  Husband 


Consequence : 


Girl  goes  to  sky  with 


Star  Husband 


|_Attempt  to  Escape :  Girl  returns  to  earth 


OR 


New  Interdiction: 
Violation: 
Consequence : 
Attempt  to  Escape: 


Do  not  dig 
Girl  digs 

Girl  wants  to  return  home 
Girl  returns  to  earth 


and  yearn  to  return  home  (L).  The  girls  descend  unaided  or  in  some 
versions,  their  husbands  may  help  them  (LL). 

In  a  few  tales,  fifteen  of  the  eighty-six,  there  is  an  interdiction  con¬ 
nected  with  the  descent.  In  these  instances  of  expansion,  one  finds  es¬ 
sentially  the  six  motifeme  combination  sequence.  The  girl  or  girls  wish 
to  return  home  (L).  They  may  do  so  (LL)  on  the  condition  that  they  do 
not  look  down  or  open  their  eyes  (Int).  In  an  Ojibwa  version,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  girls  does  open  her  eyes  while  descending  (Viol)  and 
she  immediately  falls  to  the  ground,  unable  to  move  (Conseq).  The 
younger  sister  who  does  not  open  her  eyes  lands  safely  and  takes  care  of 
her  sister  (AE).  Another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  expansion 
occurs  in  virtually  predictable  patterning  is  provided  by  a  Blackfoot 
version  of  Star  Husband.  In  this  tale,  the  Star  Husband  is  followed  by  a 
Star  Boy  sequel.  The  girl  has  given  birth  to  a  boy  during  her  sojourn  in 
the  sky.  Before  she  leaves  to  return  to  the  earth,  the  star  husband  warns 
her  not  to  let  the  boy  touch  the  ground  for  fourteen  days  after  arrival 
on  earth  (Int).  The  young  woman  watches  the  boy  carefully  for  thirteen 
days,  but  on  the  fourteenth,  she  is  sent  to  get  water  by  her  mother  (i.e., 
the  star  boy’s  grandmother).  The  girl’s  mother  does  not  understand  the 
importance  of  watching  the  child  and  through  her  carelessness,  the  child 
gains  access  to  the  ground  where  he  crawls  about  (Viol).  When  the 
child’s  mother  returns,  she  finds  that  the  little  boy  has  turned  into  a 
fungus.  Later  he  becomes  transformed  into  a  star  (Conseq).15 
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One  may  say,  then,  that  the  various  versions  of  Star  Husband  gener¬ 
ally  confirm  the  morphological  analysis  made  of  the  simpler  tales.  The 
same  basic  motifemes  are  also  found  in  this  complex  tale.  The  principal 
difference  between  Star  Husband  and  some  of  the  other  tales  discussed 
is  the  amount  of  expansion.  This  brief  consideration  of  Star  Husband 
has  also  illustrated  how  a  knowledge  of  North  American  Indian  folktale 
morphology  may  be  of  use  in  making  and  evaluating  hypotheses  for  the 
intensive  historical-geographical  study  of  one  particular  tale.  (See  supra 
p.  82.)  F  ’ 

Another  fairly  lengthy  and  complex  tale  is  that  of  Lodge-Boy  and 
Thrown-Away.  In  many  versions  of  this  tale  (Wycoco  1 101B),  a  hunter 
warns  his  wife  not  to  speak  or  look  at  any  stranger  who  may  visit  her  in 
his  absence  (Int).  A  man,  often  a  two-faced  monster,  comes  and  the  wife 
breaks  the  taboo  (Viol).  The  man  kills  the  woman  and  removes  twins, 
throwing  one  in  the  lodge  and  the  other  in  a  spring  or  in  a  pile  of  ashes 
(Conseq).  It  is  curious  that  the  Interdiction/Violation  sequence  initiates 
a  numbei  of  hero  tales.  In  a  Northern  California  tale,  ”Dug-from- 
ground  (Wycoco  1 103),  a  girl  is  warned  by  her  grandmother  not  to  dig 
up  a  certain  root  (Int).  She  does  so  (Viol)  and  the  root  changes  into  a 
child  (Conseq).  Similarly,  Manabozho  (Wycoco  1108)  is  conceived 
when  a  girl  ignores  her  grandmother’s  warning  not  to  face  the  wind  or 
look  at  the  sun  (Viol).  The  girl  dies  giving  birth  to  Manabozho  (Conseq). 

In  Lodge-Boy  and  Thrown-Away,  the  twins  grow  up  separately  until 
Thrown-Away  is  captured.  In  terms  of  motifemes:  the  father/hunter 
wishes  to  capture  Thrown-Away  (L) ;  he  and  Lodge-Boy  concoct  a  form 
of  deception,  e.g.,  Lodge-Boy  pretends  to  delouse  his  brother  (Dct); 
Thrown-Away  is  fooled  (Dcpn)  and  captured  (LL).  Thereupon,  the 
father  warns  the  twins  against  going  to  dangerous  places  (Int).  The 
twins  invariably  disobey  (Viol)  and  encounter  various  monsters  and 
dangers  (Conseq).  However,  they  always  conquer  and  survive  (AE). 
Often  this  last  sequence  is  repeated  four  times  in  accordance  with 
quaternary  symbolism  found  in  the  Plains  where  this  tale  is  popular. 
Thus,  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Lodge-Boy  and  Thrown-Away  may 
be  outlined  motifemically  as  follows:16 

Int:  Wife  is  warned  not  to  look  upon  a  stranger 

Viol:  Wife  looks  at  the  stranger 

Conseq:  Wife  is  killed  and  her  twins  removed 
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AE:  (In  some  versions,  the  wife  is  later  resuscitated.) 

** 


L:  Father  wants  to  capture  Thrown-Away 

Dct:  Lodge-Boy  pretends  to  delouse  Thrown-Away 

Dcpn :  Thrown-Away  agrees  to  be  deloused 

LL:  Father  and  Lodge-Boy  capture  Thrown-Away 


Int:  The  twins  are  warned  not  to  go  to  certain  places 

Viol:  The  twins  go  to  these  places 

Conseq :  The  twins  are  endangered  by  various  monsters 

AE:  The  twins  conquer  the  monsters 


Another  rather  lengthy  and  complex  tale  is  one  told  of  Manabozho 
(Wycoco  1108).  Often  the  story  begins  with  his  birth.  This  sequence 
which  involves  a  girl’s  disregarding  her  grandmother’s  warning  not 
to  face  the  sun  or  a  certain  wind  has  already  been  discussed  (see  supra, 
pp.  69,  91).  In  many  versions,  the  tale  begins  with  Manabozho  warn¬ 
ing  his  brother  (or  nephew),  who  is  often  a  wolf,  not  to  cross  water  (Int). 
The  brother  inevitably  does  cross  water  (Viol)  and  as  a  result  is  captured 
and  killed  by  the  manitous  or  great  horned  snakes  (Conseq).  This  con¬ 
sequence,  the  death  of  Manabozho’s  brother,  is  tantamount  to  a  state  of 
lack  from  Manabozho’s  point  of  view.  However,  the  next  overt  lack  is 
manifested  by  Manabozho’s  desire  to  revenge  himself  against  the  ab¬ 
ductors  (L).  Then  there  are  a  series  of  deceptions.  Manabozho  trans¬ 
forms  himself  into  a  stump  near  the  water  (Dct).  The  manitous  con¬ 
vince  themselves  that  the  stump  is  really  a  stump  and  not  Manabozho 
(Dcpn)  whereupon  Manabozho  shoots  several  of  them  and  succeeds  in 
wounding  them.  He  then  assumes  the  shape  of  the  doctor  who  is  about 
to  tend  the  wounded  manitous,  usually  by  putting  on  the  skin  of  the 
(toad)  doctor  (Dct).  The  manitous  believe  the  doctor  to  be  genuine 
(Dcpn)  and  grant  the  hero  access  to  the  ailing  manitous.  Manabozho 
then  tells  the  patients  that  he  is  going  to  help  them  (Dct)  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  him  (Dcpn).  Instead  of  removing  the  arrows,  he  pushes  them  in 
deeper,  killing  the  manitous  (LL).  Manabozho  then  steals  his  brother’s 
skin  (Viol).  (Stealing  may  be  assumed  to  be  interdicted.)  The  remaining 
manitous  send  a  flood  in  pursuit  of  Manabozho  (Conseq).  Manabozho 
usually  escapes  the  flood  through  the  actions  of  an  Earth-Diver  (AE). 
Then  he  blows  upon  his  brother’s  hide  and  resuscitates  him.  Considering 
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Manabozho’s  brother's  death  as  a  loss  or  lack,  one  can  see  that  this 
complex  tale  ends  with  a  liquidation  of  that  lack  (LL).17 

This  tale  is  interesting  because  of  the  great  amount  of  narrative 
matenal  coming  between  the  loss  or  death  and  the  resuscitation  of 
Manabozho’s  brother.  In  most  American  Indian  folktales  based  upon 
the  nuclear  motifeme  sequence,  there  are  comparatively  few  motifemes 
intervening  between  Lack  and  Lack  Liquidated.  In  this  respect,  Indian 
tales  differ  greatly  from  European  tales.  European  tales  frequently  have 
a  great  number  of  motifemes  intervening  between  a  given  lack  and  the 
lquidation  of  that  lack.  Propp  observed  in  his  analysis  of  Russian  fairy 
tales  that  a  new  move  may  begin  before  the  termination  of  an  initial 
move.  Furthermore,  this  new  move  may  be  interrupted  in  turn  by  still 
another  new  move.  Propp  noted  that  in  these  cases,  some  fairly  com¬ 
plicated  schemes  may  result.18  Even  in  Propp’s  monolithic  formula  for 
all  Russian  fairy  tales,  one  can  see  the  possibility  of  intervening  Lack/ 
Liquidation  of  Lack  sequences.  After  the  initial  lack  or  villainy,  the  hero 
is  frequently  tested  by  a  donor.  The  donor  may  ask  the  hero  to  fetch  an 
object,  which  is  essentially  a  matter  of  liquidating  a  lack.  This  lack  must 

be  liquidated  before  the  hero  can  proceed  to  liquidate  the  basic  initial 
lack. 

This  important  structural  difference  between  American  Indian  and 
European  folktales  may  perhaps  be  more  easily  seen  through  recourse 
to  a  new  model  from  linguistic  theory.  Victor  Yngve  has  recently  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  languages,  there  are  limits  to  the  number  of  items  which 
can  intervene  between  a  pair  of  discontinuous  constituents.  The  number 
of  such  items  which  can  occur  Yngve  considers  an  indication  of  what  he 
calls  the  ’’grammatical  depth”  of  a  language.  In  layman’s  terms,  it  is 
analogous  to  the  number  of  times  the  word  ’’that”  can  be  repeated  in 
succession  and  still  constitute  an  intelligible  utterance  ( e.g .,  The  teacher 
said  that,  that  that  that  that  that  student  wrote  was  wrong.)  Yngve,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  cites  fragments  from  ’’The  House  That  Jack  Built”  (Motif 
Z  41.6)  and  he  notes  that  there  are  grammatical  limitations  in  the 
wording.  It  could  not  probably  be:  ’’This  is  the  malt  that  the  rat  that  the 
cat  that  the  dog  worried  killed  ate.”  According  to  Yngve,  the  gram¬ 
matical  depth  may  be  related  to  the  human  memory  span,  that  is, 
individuals  can  remember  and  repeat  back  only  a  limited  number  of 
successive  random  numbers  or  random  words.  Yngve  suggests  that  the 
grammatical  depth  of  English  is  approximately  7  J-  2. 19 
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Regardless  of  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  grammatical  depth  in 
linguistics,  an  analogous  concept  is  here  proposed  for  folklore,  that  of 
motifemic  depth.  Motifemic  depth  consists  of  the  number  of  motifemes 
intervening  between  the  members  of  a  motifeme  pair  such  as  Inter¬ 
diction  and  Violation,  Deceit  and  Deception,  or  especially  Lack  and 
Lack  Liquidated.  Thus  to  restate  the  previously  noted  distinction  be¬ 
tween  American  Indian  and  European  folktales,  American  Indian  folk¬ 
tales  have  a  lesser  motifemic  depth  than  European  tales.  In  Propp’s 
scheme  of  analysis,  Lack  is  function  8a  and  the  Liquidation  of  the  Lack 
is  function  19.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Propp  himself  comments  on  the  great 
extent  to  which  these  two  functions  (motifemes)  are  separated.  He  re¬ 
marks  that  in  the  course  of  telling  a  tale,  the  narrator  may  lose  the 
thread  of  the  story  such  that  the  lack  liquidated  does  not  correspond  to 
the  initial  lack.  As  previously  mentioned  (see  supra,  p.  53),  Propp  gives 
the  example:  ’’Ivan  sets  out  after  a  steed  but  returns  with  a  princess.” 
In  the  majority  of  American  Indian  tales,  there  are  many  less  inter¬ 
vening  motifemes.  In  fact,  there  are  cases  of  no  mediating  motifemes  and 
there  are  many  tales  with  just  two  intervening  motifemes,  e.g.,  Deceit 
and  Deception. 

The  lesser  motifemic  depth  of  American  Indian  folktales  may  be  one 
reason  why  Indo-European  cumulative  tales  have  never  been  borrowed 
to  any  great  extent  by  American  Indian  cultures.  Formulaic  chain  tales 
with  interdependent  members  (Motif  Z  40)  are  excellent  examples  of  tales 
with  great  motifemic  depth.  They  are  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  inter¬ 
dependent  liquidations  of  lacks.  In  ”How  the  Mouse  Regained  Its  Tail” 
(Motif  Z  41.5),  the  cat  will  not  return  the  mouse’s  tail  (LL)  unless  it  is 
given  milk  (L).  The  cow  will  not  give  milk  (LL)  unless  it  is  given  hay 
(L)  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  significant  that  there  are  no  native  American 
Indian  cumulative  tales.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Indo-European  tales 
have  greater  motifemic  depth  may  well  be  the  influence  of  a  literary 
tradition.  Written  versions  of  tales,  comparatively  speaking,  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  limitation  of  the  human  memory  span.  In  many  of  the 
literary  collections  of  tales,  there  are  frame  stories  in  which  there  are  as 
many  as  a  thousand  and  one  whole  tales  intervening  between  an  initial 
lack  and  the  liquidation  of  that  lack. 

The  limited  motifemic  depth  of  American  Indian  tales  is  manifested 
in  the  small  number  of  complex  tales  as  opposed  to  the  great  number  of 
extended  tales.  Extended  tales  consist  of  essentially  complete  tale  units 
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told  in  succession.  Usually,  one  lack  is  liquidated  before  another  lack  is 
introduced.  Similarly,  the  consequence  from  violating  an  interdiction 
usually  occurs  before  a  new  interdiction  is  introduced.  Propp  noted 
that  a  new  villainous  act  or  a  new  lack  created  a  new  move.20  ln  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  extended  tales,  a  tale  needs  only  a  new  interdiction  in  order  to  be 
extended.  In  the  previous  discussion  of  expansion,  for  example,  in  the 
Star  Husband  tale,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  simple  introduction  of  an 
interdiction  gave  rise  to  a  new  action  sequence.  Specifically,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  interdiction  for  a  simple  escape  from  the  star  husbands 
led  to  an  elaborate  descent  adventure.  Similarly,  the  Star  Boy  sequel  in 
the  Blackfoot  version  of  Star  Husband  consisted  of  an  addition  in  the 
form  of  an  Interdiction/Violation  sequence. 

A  brief  examination  of  a  typical  American  Indian  extended  tale  will 
show  the  compositional  nature  of  such  tales  to  be  morphologically  similar 
to  the  shorter  tales  already  analyzed.  In  an  Omaha  tale,  four  women 
walking  along  come  to  a  pile  of  bones.  The  first  three  women  kick  the 
bones  (Viol),  but  the  last  one  does  not.  Instead,  she  carries  the  skull 
and  places  it  in  a  safe  place  by  the  roadside.  The  skull,  however,  suddenly 
begins  to  pursue  the  women  and  it  kills  three  of  them  (Conseq).  The 
skull  orders  the  last  woman  to  drop  it  in  a  hollow  tree  where  it  kills  a 
raccoon.  The  woman  is  then  instructed  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  tree  to  let 
the  skull  out  (Int).  (For  a  discussion  of  the  functional  equivalence  of 
injunctions  and  interdictions,  see  supra,  pp.  69,  83.)  The  woman  does 
this  three  times,  but  the  fourth  time,  the  woman  leaves  the  skull  in  the 
hollow  tree  (Viol).  The  skull  finally  gnaws  its  way  out  and  pursues  the 
woman  (Conseq).  Then  follows  an  elaborate  attempt  to  escape  (AE) : 
The  woman  comes  to  an  old  man  in  the  forest  making  bows  and  arrows. 
She  asks  for  protection  from  the  skull  (L).  But  she  addresses  him  as 
brother,  uncle,  and  father  which  are  not  the  correct  kinship  terms  and 
the  man  pays  no  attention  to  her  request  (T).  When  she  employs  the 
appropriate  kinship  term,  grandfather  (TA),  the  old  man  hides  her  in 
his  hair  and  breaks  the  skull  into  pieces  (LL).  Theoretically,  the  tale 
could  perfectly  well  end  here,  just  as  it  could  have  ended  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  Interdiction/Violation  sequence.  What  happens,  however,  is 
that  the  old  man  then  proceeds  to  instruct  the  woman  to  gather  up  the 
pieces  of  skull  and  burn  them.  He  further  warns  her  not  to  touch  any¬ 
thing  while  the  skull  pieces  are  burning  (Int).  After  the  fire  is  started, 
the  woman  spies  a  comb  and  picks  it  up  (Viol).  It  burns  her  to  death 
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(Conseq).  In  an  alternate  obviously  somewhat  acculturated  ending,  the 
old  man  throws  the  skull  into  the  air  rather  than  breaking  it  into  pieces. 
When  the  skull  comes  down,  it  turns  into  knives,  awls  and  other  utensils. 
The  woman  is  warned  not  to  pick  up  anything  that  is  on  the  ground 
(Int).  She  tries  to  pick  up  a  pair  of  scissors  (Viol),  but  when  she  does  this, 
her  hands  drop  off  (C'onseq).21 

That  is  an  example  of  an  extended  tale.  The  tale  could  have  terminated 
at  any  one  of  a  number  of  points,  but  the  introduction  of  a  new  injunc¬ 
tion  or  interdiction,  such  as  the  order  to  cut  the  skull  out  of  a  tree  or  the 
prohibition  against  touching  anything  while  the  skull  bits  are  burning, 
leads  to  another  motifeme  sequence.  Notice  that  the  motifeme  sequences 
are  basically  separate  units.  They  are  not  included  within  the  frame  of 
one  sequence  as  often  happens  in  European  tales.  They  are  rather  ex¬ 
emplary  of  an  additive  group  of  a  number  of  motifeme  sequences.  Part 
of  the  genius  of  American  Indian  folktale  narrators  is  shown  by  the  skill¬ 
ful  welding  together  of  separate  motifeme  sequences. 

Since  it  is  not  intended  to  treat  hero  or  trickster  cycles  extensively  — 
the  aim  was  to  delineate  a  morphology  of  the  individual  separate  tale 
types  —  there  is  little  point  in  citing  additional  lengthy  examples.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  some  representative  complex  and  extended  tales  con¬ 
firm  the  morphological  analysis  of  the  individual  tale  types  undertaken 
in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  same  motifemes  are  found  in  these  longer 
tales  and  it  seems  likely  that  future  analysis  of  the  various  cycles  along 
the  morphological  lines  followed  here  may  well  prove  fruitful. 


CHAPTER  VI;  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 


The  folklorist  unaccustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  a  structural  ap¬ 
proach  to  folklore  may  not  at  first  grasp  the  significance  of  structural 
analysis.  He  may  feel  rather  that  the  delineation  of  structural  patterns 
is  a  form  of  scholarly  legerdemain  and  that  once  accomplished,  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  Yet  it  can  easily  be  shown  how  accurate  morphological 
analysis  may  prove  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  study  of  problems  in  such 
areas  as  typology,  prediction,  acculturation,  content  analysis,  cross¬ 
genre  comparison,  function  and  etiology. 

Some  remarks  made  by  Roman  Jakobson  in  his  evaluation  of  the 
Boasian  approach  to  the  study  of  American  Indian  languages  are  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  problem  of  typology.  Jakobson  stated  that  the  precepts  of 
orthodox  Indo-Europeanists  who  derived  the  evidence  of  cognation  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  material  likeness  of  words  or  morphemes  were  trans¬ 
gressed  by  many  observers,  who  often  found  an  impressive  structural 
similarity  in  the  grammatical  or  phonemic  patterns  in  American  Indian 
languages.  Yet  in  these  same  Indian  languages  there  might  be  almost  no 
common  roots  and  affixes.  Jakobson  thus  argues  for  the  principle  of 
structural  cognates  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar  notion  of  material 
or  content  cognates.  Jakobson  observed,  ’’Certain  grammatical  and 
phonemic  types  have  a  wide  continuous  distribution  without  correspond¬ 
ing  lexical  similarities.”1  A  few  years  later,  in  much  the  same  vein, 
Voegelin  and  Harris  state  almost  axiomatically  that  ” Structural  com¬ 
parability  of  languages  may  be  stated  independently  of  their  genetic  relationships ,”2 
Similar  typological  statements  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  anthro¬ 
pology  proper.  One  of  the  classic  studies  of  ritual  is  van  Gennep’s  The 
Rites  of  Passage.  In  this  work,  Van  Gennep  demonstrated  that  rites  with 
very  different  content,  that  is,  rites  dealing  with  birth,  puberty,  mar¬ 
riage,  pregnancy,  death,  and  so  forth,  had  an  identical  underlying 
sequential  pattern,  namely,  separation,  transition,  and  incorporation.3 
Van  Gennep  made  special  mention  of  the  fact  that  previous  classific¬ 
ations  of  rites  were  based  upon  superficial  external  similarities  rather 
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than  upon  the  dynamics  of  the  rites  and  he  noted  the  former  type  of 
work  was  particularly  common  in  studies  by  folklorists.4  In  terms  of  the 
present  study,  the  distinction  would  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  classification  schemes  were  based  upon  features  of  content  rather 
than  of  form.  Van  Gennep  summarized  his  own  aim  by  stating  that  his 
interest  was  ’’not  in  the  particular  rites  but  in  their  essential  significance 
and  their  relative  positions  within  ceremonial  wholes  —  that  is,  their 
order”  and  he  concluded  that  ’’Beneath  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  either 
consciously  expressed  or  merely  implied,  a  typical  pattern  always  recurs : 
the  pattern  of  the  rites  of  passage.  ”5 

Folklorists  have  not  made  typological  statements  similar  to  those  made 
by  linguists  and  anthropologists.  However,  the  results  of  this  study  in¬ 
dicate  that  at  least  in  American  Indian  folktales,  one  may  justifiably 
speak  of  structural  patterns  independently  of  specific  content.  That  is, 
there  is  a  six  motifeme  sequence  which  may  be  manifested  by  tales  as 
diverse  contentwise  as  Orpheus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  story  of  the 
Girl  and  the  Cricket  on  the  other.  It  may  also  be  feasible  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  cognates  of  structure  in  addition  to  the  more  usual 
content  cognates,  although,  to  be  sure,  structural  similarity  proves  little 
with  respect  to  the  perplexing  question  of  monogenesis  versus  poly¬ 
genesis.6 

The  ascertaining  of  structural  patterns  also  permits  limited  prediction. 
Walton,  in  her  study  of  Navajo  song  patterning,  noted  that  once  the 
first  stanza  of  a  song  was  worded  and  patterned,  it  was  possible  to  ’’pre¬ 
dict  with  some  exactness  the  wording  and  patterning  of  the  succeeding 
stanzas.  7  d  he  same  principle  holds  for  folktales.  For  example,  in  a 
Plains  Cree  tale  reported  by  Alanson  Skinner,  trickster  sees  a  man  with 
a  magic  arrow  which  enables  its  possessor  to  kill  any  game  desired.  The 
trickster  wants  this  arrow  (L)  and  the  man  gives  it  to  him  (LL).  After 
a  limited  number  of  successes,  the  arrow  fails  to  perform  (Conseq?).  In  a 
footnote,  Skinner  states  that  ’’Presumably  the  narrator  has  omitted  to 
add  that  Wisukejak  was  enjoined  not  to  shoot  more  than  three  times  in 
one  day,  or  not  to  shoot  upwards.”8  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  the 
six  motifeme  combination  sequence,  one  might  concur  with  Skinner’s 
su§§esti°n-  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nuclear  moti¬ 
feme  sequence,  one  can  see  why  the  interdiction  is  not  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary.  In  essence,  the  plot  consists  of  the  trickster’s  gaining  a  magical 
power  which  leads  to  a  state  of  surplus  and  the  loss  of  that  power. 
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A  more  exciting  type  of  prediction  may  occur  in  the  area  of  accultur¬ 
ation  studies.  It  is  virtually  a  platitude  among  folklorists  that  borrowed 
tales  may  often  be  adapted  to  fit  the  borrower’s  local  folktale  patterns. 
However,  there  have  been  almost  no  studies  showing  the  details  of  such 
adaptation.9  One  reason  is  that  structural  analysis  is  practically  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  such  studies.  For  example,  Hoebel  made  a  comparison  of 
Asian  and  Northwest  Coast  versions  of  the  myth  of  the  traveling  objects 
(Motif  F  1025).  He  discovered  that  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
the  Asian  and  American  Indian  versions  was  that,  among  the  latter,  the 
story  began  with  the  South  Wind  blowing  so  incessantly  that  Raven  and 
all  the  creatures  are  confined  to  their  tents.  The  initial  excessive  blowing 
of  the  wind  is  unknown  in  Asian  versions.  Moreover,  the  American 
Indian  versions  end  the  tale  with  the  conquering  of  the  South  Wind  and 
the  resultant  good  weather.  Hoebel  suggests  that  the  plot  has  been  re¬ 
worked  in  accordance  with  cultural  interests.  This  is  certainly  the  case, 
but  more  specifically,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  American  Indian  versions 
begin  with  a  state  of  disequilibrium :  too  much  wind  or  too  little  good 
weather.  Equilibrium  is  restored  at  the  end  when  the  lack  of  good 
weather  is  liquidated.  T.  hus  this  tale  which  in  all  probability  originated 
in  Asia  has  been  put  into  the  nuclear  motifeme  sequence.  It  is  significant 
that  the  nuclear  motifemes  do  not  occur  in  the  Asian  or  European 
versions  of  the  tale.10 

Some  additional  examples  of  predictable  acculturation  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  several  Zuni  versions  of  European  tales.  In  a  Zuni 
version  of  Cinderella  collected  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  a  girl  who  herds 
turkeys  wants  to  go  to  the  dance  (L)  and  the  kind  turkeys  dress  her  so 
that  she  can  go  (LL).  However,  they  instruct  her  to  be  back  before  sun¬ 
down  (Int).  When  she  returns  late  (Viol),  the  turkeys  leave  (Conseq) 
and  she  tries  unsuccessfully  to  catch  them  (AE).  The  happy  ending  of 
the  European  tale  has  been  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  native 
Interdiction/Violation  motifeme  sequence.11 

It  is  also  instructive  to  examine  Zuni  versions  of  Aarne — Thompson 
Tale  Type  121  (MotifJ  2133.6),  ’’Wolves  Climb  on  Top  of  One  Another 
to  Tree.”  In  the  European  tale,  some  wolves  resort  to  climbing  on  top  of 
one  another  to  capture  someone  in  a  tree.  When  the  lowest  wolf  runs 
away,  the  others  all  fall.  In  a  Zuni  version  of  this  tale  (Wycoco  1175), 
Coyote  wants  to  climb  up  a  cliff  to  get  some  corn  (L).  Coyote  gathers 
together  his  fellow  coyotes  and  the  group  decides  to  ascend  the  cliff  by 
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holding  on  to  one  another’s  tail  or  by  holding  on  to  corn  cobs  inserted 
in  their  anuses  (LL).  The  coyotes  are  all  warned  not  to  break  wind  (Int). 
However,  the  last  coyote  does  so  (Viol),  causing  the  whole  chain  to 
tumble  down.  All  the  coyotes  are  killed  (Conseq).12  Here  is  another 
instance  of  a  European  tale  being  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  familiar  Inter¬ 
diction/Violation  motifeme  sequence.  Interestingly  enough,  there  is  an¬ 
other  Zuni  version  of  the  same  tale  in  which  the  Deceit/Deception  is 
found.  In  this  version,  reported  by  Ruth  Benedict,  the  Ahaiyute  wanted 
the  Siiyali’a  to  have  coyote  skins  to  wear  (L).  Accordingly,  they  tell  the 
coyotes  that  there  is  something  desirable  at  the  bottom  of  a  cliff.  When 
the  coyotes  ask  how  they  are  to  get  down,  they  are  told  to  stick  corn 
cobs  in  their  anuses  and  float  down  (Dct).  The  coyotes  follow  this  advice 
(Dcpn)  and  are  killed  whereupon  the  Saiyali’a  are  able  to  wear  coyote 
skins  around  their  necks  (LL).13  These  few  examples  should  serve  to 
illustrate  the  possibilities  of  studying  the  acculturation  process  as  it  af¬ 
fects  folktales.  This  type  of  study  clearly  requires  a  prior  structural  ana¬ 
lysis  of  both  the  borrowing  culture’s  folktales  and  the  folktales  being 
borrowed.  Folklorists  have  hitherto  contented  themselves  with  merely 
pointing  out  European  tales  among  the  North  American  Indians.  With 
the  aid  of  the  morphological  description  of  native  American  tales,  it 
should  be  possible  to  explain  the  changes  which  occur  as  European  tales 
are  borrowed  by  American  Indian  groups. 

Another  benefit  accruing  from  structural  analysis  is  a  means  of  gaining 
insight  into  the  cultural  determination  of  content  within  the  frame  of 
transcultural  form.  The  structural  study  of  folktales  in  contrast  to  the 
geographical-historical  method  of  study  analyzes  more  than  one  tale  at  a 
time.  In  other  words,  a  structural  study  will  analyze  a  number  of  tales 
simultaneously.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  a  number  of  historically 
unrelated  but  structurally  identical  tales  which  occur  in  a  particular 
culture  may  be  examined.  If  one  does  examine  a  group  of  tales  from  a 
given  culture,  all  of  which  are  based  upon  a  certain  motifeme  sequence, 
for  example,  the  Interdiction/Violation  sequence,  one  may  see  at  a 
glance  which  motifs  are  culturally  preferred.  In  other  words,  a  partic¬ 
ular  motifeme  may  be  manifested  by  a  specific  allomotif  in  a  given 
cultural  context  in  almost  all  the  tales  in  which  this  motifeme  occurs. 
This  fact  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  study  of  a  single  tale.  To 
illustrate  this  technique,  a  particular  Cheyenne  form  of  the  Interdiction 
motifeme  will  be  explored  briefly. 
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In  two  Cheyenne  versions  of  Eye-Juggler  (Wycoco  1176),  the  inter¬ 
diction  consists  of  warning  the  trickster  not  to  send  his  eyes  out  of  his 
head  more  than  four  times.*4  In  a  Cheyenne  version  of  the  Sharpened 
Leg  (Wycoco  1199),  trickster  is  warned  not  to  stick  his  leg  into  trees 
more  than  four  times.15  The  Cheyenne  version  of  the  Rolling  Rock 
(Wycoco  1167)  is  quite  unique.  One  does  not  find  the  usual  offense  to 
the  rock  such  as  defecating  upon  it.  Instead,  the  plot  is  as  follows: 
Trickster  sees  a  man  who  can  command  stones  to  turn  over  and  they  do 
so  without  his  touching  them.  Trickster  wants  this  power  (L)  and  is 
given  it  (LL)  provided  that  he  exercise  it  no  more  than  four  times  (Int). 
Trickster  loses  count  and  when  he  tries  to  use  the  power  for  the  fifth 
time  (Viol),  the  great  stone  in  question  begins  to  roll  after  him  (Conseq). 

A  nighthawk  saves  the  trickster  by  breaking  the  stone  into  pieces 
(AE).16 

It  is  also  instructive  to  examine  the  curious  Cheyenne  version  of  The 
Bungling  Host  (Wycoco  1210,  Motif  J  2425).  In  this  tale,  trickster  sees  a 
man  standing  on  his  hands  and  knees  while  a  woman  scrapes  his  back 
with  a  flesher.  The  scrapings  are  then  cooked  and  eaten.  Trickster  wishes 
to  be  able  to  do  this  (L).  The  man  gives  trickster  the  power  (LL)  but 
warns  him  not  to  repeat  it  more  than  four  times  (Int).  Trickster  loses 
count  and  when  his  wife  attempts  to  scrape  his  back  for  a  fifth  time 
(Viol),  his  skin  is  taken  off  causing  great  pain  (Conseq).  Trickster  re¬ 
turns  to  the  man  who  heals  the  wounds  (AE).  The  motifeme  pattern  is 
then  repeated.  The  man  cuts  some  pieces  from  his  wife’s  dress  and 
cooks  them.  The  pieces  of  dress  turn  into  fine  back-fat.  Trickster  wishes 
to  be  able  to  do  this  (L).  The  man  gives  the  power  (LL)  but  warns  him 
not  to  attempt  it  more  than  four  times  (Int).  Again,  trickster  loses  count 
and  makes  a  fifth  trial  (Viol).  The  dress  is  boiled  and  shrinks  into  a  ball 
(Conseq).  However,  the  power-giving  man,  who  was  invited  to  this  last 
meal,  transforms  the  dress  into  meat  (AE)  before  leaving.17 

In  another  Cheyenne  tale,  trickster  sees  a  man  who  is  able  to  cut 
strips  of  skin  from  his  face  and  body  after  which  the  man  uses  these 
strips  as  fishing  line  and  bait.  When  trickster  expresses  a  wish  for  the 
same  power  (L),  the  man  gives  it  to  him  (LL),  but  warns  him  not  to 
use  it  more  than  four  times  at  each  bend  of  the  creek  (Int).  As  in  the 
other  tales,  trickster  loses  count  and  attempts  it  a  fifth  time  (Viol). 
When  this  happens,  a  fish  drags  trickster  into  the  water  and  swallows 
him  (Conseq).  However,  trickster  is  so  large  that  soon  afterward,  the 
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fish  chokes  to  death  and  when  it  drifts  to  a  sandbar,  trickster’s  wife  is 
able  to  free  trickster  by  cutting  the  fish  open  (AE).18 

In  a  Cheyenne  version  of  the  tale  in  which  a  magic  object  stolen  by 
trickster  keeps  returning  to  its  original  owner  (Wycoco  1222,  Motif 
D  1602.3),  a  similar  pattern  occurs.  Trickster  visits  a  man  in  lodge  and 
covets  the  latter’s  sack  (L).  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  steal 
the  sack,  trickster  finally  succeeds  in  frightening  the  man  into  dropping 
the  sack  and  running  away  (LL).  However,  before  the  man  runs  away, 
he  tells  trickster  that  the  sack  must  be  opened  only  four  times  (Int). 
When  trickster  opens  the  sack,  he  finds  that  a  buffalo  runs  out  of  it;  but 
when  he  loses  count  and  opens  the  magic  sack  for  a  fifth  time,  many 
buffalo  run  out  and  trample  him  and  his  family  to  death  (Conseq).19 

The  cultural  predilection  for  the  ’’not  more  than  four  times”  motif 
to  fulfill  the  Interdiction  motifeme  should  be  obvious.  Here  is  a  clear- 
cut  example  of  the  cultural  determination  of  an  allomotif.  There  is,  after 
all,  no  dearth  of  possible  motifs  that  might  be  used  in  the  Interdiction 
motifeme.  Yet  the  Cheyenne  preference  for  a  specific  allomotif  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  This  finding  is  at  first  glance  a  partial  confirmation  of  von 
Sydow’s  notion  of  oikotypes.20  However,  an  oikotype  is  usually  considered 
to  be  a  special  form  of  a  tale  somewhat  akin  to  the  notion  of  subtype  in 
geographical-historical  folktale  studies.21  The  present  study  suggests  that 
form  is  well  nigh  constant  over  the  entire  North  American  continent, 
but  that  certain  culturally  determined  content  choices  are  evident.  There 
is  thus  some  support  for  a  notion  of  oikotypal  content  rather  than  oiko- 
typal  form.  It  is  true  that  in  theory  there  may  also  be  differences  in  form 
according  to  culture  areas,  but  the  distribution  of  the  more  common 
North  American  Indian  tale  types  does  not  provide  many  examples.22 

With  regard  to  the  methodology  of  studying  the  cultural  content  of 
tianscultural  forms,  structural  analysis  may  be  of  considerable  assistance. 
For  example,  one  might  have  noticed  the  striking  uniformity  of  Cheyen¬ 
ne  interdiction  motifs  from  a  close  reading  of  a  great  number  of  diverse 
tales.  However,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  so  subjective  and  in¬ 
tuitive  an  approach.  If  one  selects  a  number  of  tales  from  a  given  culture, 
all  of  which  have  the  same  structure,  one  may  see,  literally  at  a  glance, 
cultural  penchants  for  certain  motifs.  For  example,  if  one  listed  the 
Cheyenne  versions  of  the  six  tales  discussed  above  in  tabular  form,  the 
allomotific  uniformity  of  the  interdiction  motifeme  could  be  perceived 
with  no  difficulty. 
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Tale 

L 

LL 

Int  (and  so  forth) 

Eye-Juggler 

wants  to 
juggle  eyes 

given 

power 

not  to  use  the  power 
more  than  four  times 

Sharpened  Leg 

wants  to  stick 
leg  in  trees 

given 

power 

not  to  use  the  power 
more  than  four  times 

Rolling  Rock 

wants  to  turn 

rocks  without 
touching  them 

given 

power 

not  to  use  the  power 
more  than  four  times 

Bungling  Host 

wants  to  produce 
food  magically 

given 

power 

not  to  use  the  power 
more  than  four  times 

Skin  Fishing 

wants  to  fish 
using  skin  as 
line  and  bait 

given 

power 

not  to  use  the  power 
more  than  four  times 

at  one  creek  bend 

Magic  Sack 

wants  a  sack 

given 

sack 

not  to  open  the  sack 
more  than  four  times 

Having  perceived  the  consistency  of  interdiction  allomotifs  in  these 
tales,  one  would  not  be  surprised  by  a  Cheyenne  narrator’s  peculiar 
rendering  of  a  given  tale  making  it  conform  to  Cheyenne  folktale  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  conceivable  that  other  tales  might  be  altered,  just  as  Rolling 
Rock  and  Bungling  Host  were,  so  that  the  ’’not  more  than  four  times” 
allomotif  could  replace  other  allomotifs,  perhaps  motifs  which  were 
present  when  the  tale  was  first  borrowed  from  another  culture.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  ’’plant”  tales  in  a  given  culture  to  see  if  upon  re- 
elicting  the  tales,  culturally  preferred  allomotifs  had  been  substituted 
within  the  given  structural  frame.  In  any  event,  one  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  ethnographic  data  on  the  importance  of  fourfold  repe¬ 
tition  in  Cheyenne  culture.  One  Cheyenne  informant,  for  example,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  number  four  was  the  basis  of  supernatural  power  and 
law.  He  further  stated  that  while  the  white  man  had  gained  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Indian  by  adding  one  to  the  perfect  number  and  form¬ 
ing  five,  the  white  man’s  advantage  was  obtained  at  a  high  price.  Eco- 
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nomic  problems  of  the  white  man  were  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his 
monetary  system  was  based  upon  the  five-cent  piece  and  not  on  the 
number  four.  Moreover,  such  natural  disasters  as  floods  and  cyclones, 
which  wrecked  the  homes  of  white  men,  were  considered  to  be  punish¬ 
ments  for  meddling  with  the  sacred  number  four.23  The  nature  of  this 
kind  of  native  ethnocentric  thinking  could  have  been  predicted  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  folktales.  Specifically,  aligning  structurally  similar 
tales  so  as  to  facilitate  comparing  the  allomotifs  of  particular  motifemes 
can  provide  useful  insights  into  an  individual  culture’s  Weltanschauung. 
Sometimes,  the  information  obtained  by  such  analysis  is  puzzling. 
Among  the  Blackfoot,  for  example,  a  favorite  allomotif  of  the  Inter¬ 
diction  motifeme  is  not  to  strike  a  woman  with  fire.  It  occurs  in  the 
Piqued  Buffalo  Wife  (Wycoco  532,  Motif  B  651.2),  Mudjikiwis:  The 
Quest  for  a  Lost  Wife  (Wycoco  801,  Motif  N  831.1),  and  Orpheus 
(Wycoco  1051,  Motif  F  8 1.1). 24  In  any  event,  if  in  content  analysis  it  is 
important  to  study  the  deviations  from  structural  norms,  as  Saporta 
and  Sebeok  have  recently  suggested,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  structural 
norms  in  folklore  must  be  established.25  Without  establishing  structural 
norms,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  study  deviations  from  these  norms. 
Moreover,  in  terms  of  the  form-content  dichotomy,  one  cannot  analyze 
allomotific  variation  without  recourse  to  motifemic  analysis.  Structural 
analysis  therefore  is  of  the  utmost  significance  as  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
requisite  for  content  analysis  in  folklore. 

Another  of  the  uses  of  structural  analysis  lies  in  the  uncharted  area  of 
cross-genre  comparison.  Very  rarely  do  folklore  scholars  seek  to  compare 
the  different  genres  of  folklore,  such  as  proverb,  riddle,  folktale,  super¬ 
stition,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect  to  the  genres 
of  folktale  and  superstition,  there  has  been  within  recent  years  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  the  field  of  folklore  study  into  the  two  divisions  of  folk 
literature  and  folk  custom.  Herskovits,  for  instance,  accepts  this  ’’dual 
mandate  as  he  terms  it.  Bascom,  in  an  unequivocal  statement  made  in 
1953,  maintains  that  folklore,  to  the  anthropologist,  includes  myths  and 
tales  but  does  not  include  folk  custom  or  folk  belief.  A  few  years  earlier, 
Marcel  Rioux  had  indicated  the  anthropologist’s  bias  by  his  phrasing 
of  an  important  question:  ’’Does  the  actual  conceptual  equipment  of 
folklore  permit  this  discipline  to  advance  from  the  study  of  oral  literature 
so  as  to  include  superstitions  in  its  subject  matter?”  Samuel  Bayard’s 
answer  to  this  question  was  that  superstitions  were  de  facto  part  of  the 
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subject  matter  of  folklore  and  had  always  been  so.  However,  instead  of 
giving  reasons  why  superstitions  and  oral  literature  should  both  be  part 
of  the  subjeet  matter  of  folklore,  Bayard  simply  rephrased  Rioux’s 
question:  "Can  the  materials  of  folklore  be  characterized  in  sueh  a  way 
that  a  fundamental  unity  of  the  field  from  a  generic  relation  among  its 
materials,  may  be  shown?”26 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  traditional  separation  of  the  genres  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  definitions  of  the  genres.  Herskovits,  for  example,  raises 
the  question,  ”What  is  a  superstition?”  In  a  more  recent  article,  Francis 
Utley  likewise  wonders  what  to  do  about  superstition.  By  and  large, 
Utley  tends  to  exclude  it  from  consideration,  although  he  says  he  does 
not  want  to  do  so  arbitrarily.27  However,  if  the  various  genres  can  be 
defined  rigorously  in  terms  of  morphological  characteristics,  then  cross¬ 
genre  comparison  becomes  a  distinct  possibility.  A  comparison  of  the 
morphological  characteristics  of  North  American  Indian  superstitions 
and  folktales  reveals  an  extraordinary  and,  admittedly,  somewhat  un¬ 
expected  similarity  between  the  two  genres.  It  must  be  reiterated  that 
the  comparison  would  not  have  been  possible  without  a  structural  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  two  genres.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  comparative  technique 
and  thus  provide  further  instances  of  the  value  of  structural  analysis,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  outline  very  briefly  the  structure  of  American  Indian 
superstitions. 

In  a  recently  published  structural  study,  the  following  tentative  generic 
definition  of  superstition  was  proposed:  ’’Superstitions  are  traditional  ex¬ 
pressions  of  one  or  more  conditions  and  one  or  more  results  with  some  of 
the  conditions  signs  and  others  causes.”28  One  of  the  categories  of  super¬ 
stitions  distinguished  was  termed  ’’magic”  and  in  this  category,  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  one  or  more  conditions  caused  one  or  more  results.  Some 
typical  North  American  Indian  magic  superstitions  include  the  Omaha 
notion  that  if  a  certain  subgens  ate  red  corn,  the  members  of  the  subgens 
would  get  running  sores  all  around  their  mouths,  the  Chippewa  belief 
that  throwing  dogs  or  cats  into  a  lake  will  cause  a  storm,  and  the  Slave 
Indian  concept  that  if  a  barren  ground  caribou  is  slain  with  a  club,  the 
herds  will  cease  to  come  into  the  eastern  fringes  of  the  Slavey  area  in  the 
course  of  their  winter  migrations.29  In  these  as  in  all  magic  superstitions, 
a  certain  action  leads  ineluctably  to  a  certain  result. 

There  is  also  another  category  of  superstitions,  termed  ’’conversion” 
superstitions.  In  this  type  of  superstition,  an  undesirable  result  may  be 
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neutralized  or  even  reversed  so  that  a  desirable  result  ensues.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  latter  characteristic  that  the  term  ’’conversion”  was  pro¬ 
posed.30  Two  Zuni  conversion  superstitions  are:  If  a  person  who  has  been 
bitten  by  a  dog  or  snake  is  in  the  same  room  as  a  newborn  infant,  a 
hemorrhage  will  set  in  through  the  infant’s  cord.  In  order  to  save  life 
of  the  child,  the  person  who  was  bitten  must  wave  some  ashes  over  the 
heads  of  both  child  and  mother  four  times.  If  a  woman  eats  any  of  the 
wafer  bread  her  husband  brings  back  with  him  from  his  deer  hunt,  she 
will  have  twins  unless  the  bread  is  passed  around  the  rung  of  her  house 
ladder  four  times.31  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  numerous  other  examples 
in  order  to  show  the  structural  outlines  of  North  American  Indian  super¬ 
stitions.  In  magic  superstitions,  there  is  a  conditional  action,  which  if 
fulfilled  leads  to  a  result.  In  conversion  superstitions,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  counteractants,  an  undesirable  result  is  avoided  or  nullified. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  now  see  the  curious  parallel  to  the  Interdiction/ 
Violation  motifeme  sequence  which  is  present  in  many  American  Indian 
folktales.  It  is  also  worthy  of  comment  that  there  may  be  magic  super¬ 
stitions  with  no  known  conversion  superstition  sequel,  a  sequel  which 
would  provide  a  means  of  escaping  the  unwelcome  results  of  the  magic 
superstitions.  This  is  analogous  to  the  fact  that  the  Attempted  Escape 
motifeme  in  folktales  may  or  may  not  be  present.  A  tale  may  end  with 
a  consequence  or  it  may  end  with  an  escape  from  a  consequence.  The 
same  is  true  of  superstitions.  The  parallel  between  the  structure  of  the 
Interdiction/Violation  motifeme  sequence  in  folktales  and  the  structure 
of  superstitions  is  depicted  in  the  following  table : 


Folktale 

Int: 

A  girl  is  warned  not 
to  hunt  rabbits 

Viol: 

She  does 

Conseq : 

A  cannibalistic 
monster  appears 

AE: 

The  twin  Ahaiyute 
save  the  girl 

Superstition 

Condition:  If  a  woman  eats  the 

wafer  bread  from  the 
deer  hunt 

Result:  she  will  have  twins 

Counter-  unless  the  bread  is 

actant:  passed  around  the 

rung  of  her  house 
ladder  four  times 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  these  specimens  of  Zuni  folklore  the 
same  basic  pattern  prevails.32  One  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
lack  of  an  analogue  to  the  Violation  motifeme.  In  superstitions,  it  is 
always  assumed  that  the  condition  will  be  fulfilled,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  interdiction  will  be  violated.  But  in  folktales  as  well,  as  Propp 
noted,  interdictions  are  always  broken  (see  supra,  p.  53). 

It  thus  appears  that  one  can  compare  a  folktale  with  a  superstition. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  is  any  signific¬ 
ant  correlation  between  the  forms  of  the  folktales  and  superstitions  of 
the  same  culture,  especially  with  respect  to  the  more  or  less  optional 
Attempted  Escape  motifeme  and  the  counteractant  portion  of  a  super¬ 
stition.  One  would  think  that  in  cultures  where  there  was  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  attempted  escapes  from  the  consequences  of  violating 
interdictions  in  folktales,  there  would  be  an  analogous  high  incidence  of 
countei  actants  or  conversion  superstitions.  Conversely,  in  cultures  where 
the  Interdiction/ Violation  motifeme  sequence  ended  with  the  con¬ 
sequence,  there  would  presumably  be  few  conversion  superstitions.  In 
any  case,  the  striking  structural  similarity  between  certain  folktales  and 
superstitions  does  tend  to  indicate  that  the  anthropologists’  present 
dichotomy  of  folk  literature  and  folk  custom  may  be  quite  false.  Bayard’s 
question  of  whether  the  materials  of  folklore  can  be  characterized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  demonstrate  a  fundamental  unity  of  the  field  may,  through 
structural  analysis  and  comparison,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.33 
The  morphological  analysis  of  American  Indian  folktales  and  super¬ 
stitions  suggests  that  since  superstitions  are  concise  and  compact  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  structural  pattern  also  found  in  some  folktales,  these  two 
genres  must  be  studied  together. 

In  addition  to  the  significance  of  structural  analysis  for  the  problems 
of  typology,  prediction,  acculturation,  content  analysis,  and  cross-genre 
comparison,  this  type  of  analysis  may  also  prove  useful  in  the  study  of 
the  function  and  etiology  of  folklore.  Although,  as  Propp  has  noted,  it 
is  not  part  of  the  morphologist’s  task  to  interpret  his  findings  or  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  origins,  certainly  structural  analysis  does  provide  a 
basis  for  improved  functional  studies  of  folklore  and  does  help  to  delimit 
the  questions  of  both  historical  and  psychological  origins.34 

As  for  the  functional  significance  of  a  motifeme  sequence  such  as  that 
of  Interdiction/Violation,  each  culture  would  have  to  be  considered 
separately.  Similarity  of  form  in  no  way  necessitates  a  similarity  of 
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function.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  student  of  the  morphology  of  folklore 
is  to  provide  an  accurate  synchronic  description  of  the  various  genres 
of  folklore  so  that  cultural  differences  in  either  form  or  content  can  be 
more  readily  perceived.  This  should  prove  useful  for  a  functional  study 
of  folklore.  If  one  were  to  generalize  on  the  function  or  rather  functions 
of  a  motifeme  sequence,  one  might  be  tempted  to  distinguish  at  least  two 
functions,  one  manifest  and  one  latent.35  The  manifest  function  of  the 
Interdiction/Violation  motifeme  sequence  would  be  to  inculcate  cultural 
values  and  a  healthy  respect  for  cultural  mores  and  institutions.  As 
MacCulloch  noted  long  ago,  tales  with  broken  taboos  are  ethical  inas¬ 
much  as  they  illustrate  the  dangers  of  disobedience.36 

The  latent  function  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  modern  personality 
theory.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  things  which  the  audience  enjoys  most 
is  the  fact  that  an  interdiction  is  violated,  that  is,  that  a  taboo  is  broken. 
Thus  while  the  tales  may  be  told  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  instilling 
a  respect  for  cultural  regulations,  there  may  still  be  considerable  pleasure 
gained  from  vicariously  experiencing  trickster’s  wanton  and  often 
flagrant  disregard  of  imposed  interdictions.  Moreover,  the  frequent 
allusion  to  eating,  toilet  training  and  sex  supports  the  notion  of  this 
latent  function.  No  one  pretends  that  the  allomotifs  of  the  motifemes 
always  reflect  reality.  It  is  presumably  the  principle  of  obedience  to  a 
cultural  dictum  which  is  communicated,  regardless  of  the  specific,  often 
fanciful,  content.  Yet  the  interdictions  against  playing  with  one’s  ex¬ 
crements  or  defecating  on  a  rock  may  refer  to  parental  toilet-training 
commands.  The  interdictions  against  digging  roots  and  facing  a  certain 
wind,  whose  violation  leads  to  pregnancy,  may  allude  to  disciplining 
sexual  desires.  Certainly,  the  idea  of  parental  injunctions  and  inter¬ 
dictions  with  consequences  for  disobedience  is  learned  early  in  the  life- 
cycle  of  an  individual.  If  both  these  functions  are  valid,  then  one  may 
appreciate  the  aptness  of  Bascom’s  statement  that  the  basic  paradox  of 
folklore  is  that  ’’while  it  plays  a  vital  role  in  transmitting  and  main¬ 
taining  the  institutions  of  a  culture  and  in  forcing  the  individual  to  con¬ 
form  to  them,  at  the  same  time  it  provides  socially  approved  outlets  for 
the  repressions  which  the  same  institutions  impose  upon  him.”37 

While  structural  analysis  may  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  origin  or  raison  d'etre  of  folklore,  it  may  also  aid  in  problems  of 
historical  origin.  As  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  tale  of  Star  Hus¬ 
band,  a  knowledge  of  the  structural  alternatives  in  a  given  culture  may 
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be  of  use  in  both  formulating  hypotheses  of  archetypes  and  in  evaluating 
such  hypotheses.  For  example,  on  the  basis  of  morphological  analysis 
it  was  conjectured  that  Thompson’s  summary  dismissal  of  what  he 
called  fragmentary  versions  of  Star  Husband  may  have  been  an  error. 

e  morphology  of  American  Indian  folktales  may  also  contribute 
materially  to  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  American 
ndian  folklore.  Up  until  now,  only  content  cognates  and  comparative 
motif  studies  have  been  utilized.  Upon  completion  of  morphological 
analyses  of  Japanese,  Ainu,  and  Siberian  folktales,  comparative  studies 
based  upon  these  analyses  may  reveal  the  links  between  the  Indo- 
European  and  American  Indian  folktale  traditions.  For  example,  it 
might  be  possible  to  support  an  evolutionary  hypothesis  in  which  the 
structurally  more  simple  American  Indian  folktales  (e.g.,  lesser  moti- 
femic  depth)  may  prove  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  structurally 
more  complex  Indo-European  folktales.  Perhaps  at  the  time  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  American  Indians  came  from  Asia,  the  simpler  structural 
forms  of  the  folktale  were  then  widely  prevalent  in  Asia.  In  any  event, 
for  the  construction  of  such  historical  hypotheses,  it  is  evident  that  form 
will  have  to  be  considered  as  well  as  content.  Accordingly  the  techniques 
of  both  structural  analysis  and  content  analysis  will  have  to  be  brought 

to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  American  Indian 
folklore. 


CHAPTER  VII:  CONCLUSIONS 


The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  study 
is  that  American  Indian  folktales  are  structured  and  should  no  longer  be 
considered  as  haphazard  and  random  conglomerates  of  free-floating 
motifs.  This  seems  clear  even  though  not  every  American  Indian  folk¬ 
tale  was  analyzed  and  even  though  not  all  the  structural  patterns  found 
in  American  Indian  folktales  were  described. 

The  discovery  that  American  Indian  folktales  can  be  successfully  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  morphological  componential  analysis  is  important  for  folk¬ 
lore  theory  and  the  importance  is  not  diminished  by  the  possibility  that 
the  presently  employed  morphological  units  may  eventually  need  to  be 
further  refined.  As  Hadley  Cantril  has  observed,  the  evolutionary 
modification  and  improvement  of  the  abstract  units  in  any  field  of 
science,  to  make  them  more  useful,  is  to  be  expected.1 

The  delineation  of  structural  patterns  in  American  Indian  folktales 
suggests  that  the  pattern  approach  can  be  extended  to  another  aspect  of 
American  Indian  culture.  Structural  patterns  have  long  been  recognized 
to  exist  in  American  Indian  music,  poetry,  language,  and  ritual.  Indeed, 
it  is  high  time  that  the  pattern  approach  was  applied  to  American  Indian 
folkloristic  materials.  As  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  entire  field  of 
folklore  has  lagged  with  respect  to  applying  pattern  methodology. 
Atomism  may  have  been  a  necessary  prior  step  for  pattern  analysis,  but 
in  folklore,  atomism  has  become  almost  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a 
means  to  an  end. 

Another  conclusion  suggested  by  the  present  analysis  is  the  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  notion  that  myth  and  folktale  are  not  structurally  distinct 
genres.  In  fact,  morphologically  speaking,  myths  and  folktales  are  one 
and  the  same.  This  means  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  content  criteria  or  totally  external  factors,  such  as  be¬ 
lief  or  function.2  Thus  Boas  was  basically  correct  in  distinguishing  myths 
from  folktales  on  the  basis  of  such  content  differences  as  setting,  time,  and 
dramatis  personae.  Another,  though  more  tentative,  content  criterion 
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for  distinguishing  myth  and  folktale  may  be  proposed  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  morphological  study.  The  distinction  hinges  upon  a  difference 
between  an  individual  lack  and  a  social  lack. 

Anthropologists  have  long  been  accustomed  to  distinguishing  between 
individual  and  social  taboos.  Individual  taboos  affect  a  single  person  or 
at  most  his  immediate  family,  whereas  social  taboos  are  binding  on  a 
group  such  as  a  village  community,  clan  or  tribe.  Similarly,  ’’the  distinc- 
Uon  of  individual  and  social  also  applies  to  the  consequences  of  broken 
ta  oos.  3  Thus,  the  individual  taboo-breaker  may  be  the  only  one  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  his  action.  On  the  other  hand,  often  the  entire 
group  to  which  the  individual  belongs  may  be  forced  to  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  broken  taboo.  If,  in  tales  based  upon  the  nuclear  moti- 
feme  sequence,  a  similar  distinction  is  applied,  one  may  see  a  possible 
criterion  for  distinguishing  myth  from  folktale.  If  the  lack  which  is 
liquidated  is  that  of  an  individual,  the  story  is  probably  a  folktale.  If 
the  lack  to  be  liquidated  is  that  of  a  community  or  even  presumably  all 
mankind,  the  story  is  a  myth.  For  example,  in  an  Upper  Chehalis  story, 
Wildcat  violates  his  older  brother’s  interdiction  not  to  let  the  fire  go  out! 
Lacking  fire,  Wildcat  decides  to  steal  fire  from  the  witch  across  the  river. 
He  does  so  by  putting  some  of  the  witch’s  fire  on  the  end  of  his  tail.4 
In  many  Northwest  coast  versions  of  The  Theft  of  Fire  (Wycoco  262), 
the  same  details  occur.  However,  in  these  versions,  there  is  usually  an 
initial  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  people  had  no  fire  (see  also  supra,  p. 
62).  In  a  Tsimshian  version,  for  instance,  the  story  begins  with  the 
distress  of  the  people  because  they  had  no  fire  to  cook  their  food  or  to 
warm  themselves  in  winter.  Deer  steals  fire  from  the  hoarder  by  placing 
pitch  wood  on  his  tail  and  then  sticking  his  tail  into  the  fire.  In  this 
version,  as  in  others,  the  deer  has  to  swim  to  safety  after  the  theft.5  Using 
the  distinction  of  individual  versus  social  lack,  one  would  label  the 
Chehalis  story  a  folktale  and  the  Tsimshian  story  a  myth.  This  distinction 
should  not  be  construed  as  necessarily  reflecting  native  categories;  it  is 
rather  intended  to  be  an  objective  classification  differentia  which  can 
be  empirically  ascertained  by  any  observer. 

It  appears  that  structural  analysis  is  a  possible  basis  for  much  sub¬ 
stantial  work  in  the  study  of  folklore.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  the  end  of  a  better  comprehension  of  the  mind  of  man  as  it  is 
expressed  in  a  unique  form  of  his  creativity :  folklore.  As  for  the  present 
study,  its  ultimate  test  will  come  when  other  folklorists  attempt  to  ana- 
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lyze  the  morphology  of  North  American  Indian  folktales.  The  key 
question  is :  If  two  or  more  folklorists  familiar  with  the  method  of  ana¬ 
lysis  employed  in  this  study  analyze  a  group  of  American  Indian  folk¬ 
tales  not  previously  analyzed,  will  the  resultant  analyses  agree?  If  the 
present  analysis  is  valid,  as  it  appears  to  be,  then  no  matter  how  many 
analyses  are  attempted,  the  results  should  be  virtually  identical.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  reformulations  of  the  units  employed. 
As  Kenneth  Pike  points  out,  there  may  be  alternate  possible  symboliza¬ 
tions  of  emic  units,  but  this  does  not  repudiate  the  thesis  that  there  is 
underlying  structure.6  And  this  is  the  thesis  that  is  presently  being 
argued,  not  the  uniqueness  or  nonuniqueness  of  emic  analyses. 

Francis  Utley  has  recently  termed  the  formal  ( i.e .,  structural)  ap¬ 
proach  to  folklore  as  ”a  promising  theoretical  approach.”7  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  promise  to  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  However,  in  order  for  this 
to  happen,  folklorists  are  going  to  have  to  redefine  the  science  of  folk¬ 
lore.  They  will  have  to  amend  the  nineteenth-century  notion  of  folklore 
as  an  historical  science,  a  notion  which  is  still  very  much  in  vogue.  A 
statement  made  by  Alexander  H.  Krappe  epitomizes  this  notion:  ’’Folk¬ 
lore  is  an  historical  science,  which  means  that  we  can  never  attain  what 
might  be  called  one  hundred  per  cent  certainty  —  as  one  can  in  the 
natural  sciences,  particularly  mathematics.  As  an  historical  science 
folklore  is  largely  concerned  with  origins  and  secondly  with  the  historical 
development  of  a  given  idea  or  theme.”8  In  contrast,  the  new  science 
of  folklore  must  include  synchronic  structural  analysis  which  will  lead 
to  the  formulation  of  accurate  definitions  of  the  materials  of  folklore, 
definitions  based  upon  formal  morphological  features.  There  will 
naturally  still  be  a  place  for  diachronic  historical  studies,  but  the  primary 
need  of  folklore  as  a  science  is  descriptive  structural  analyses  of  all  the 
genres  of  folklore.9  Only  in  this  way  can  the  study  of  folklore  truly  be¬ 
come  a  science. 
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in  L6vi-Strauss’s  model,  such  characters  as  the  mediator  figure  are  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  structure.  Another  distinction  concerns  Propp’s  notion  of  linear  sequential 
structure.  In  Ldvi-Strauss’s  formula,  the  original  order  of  the  plot  narrative  events  is 
not  followed,  but  rather  plot  elements  and  dramatis  personae  are  pulled  out  of  their 
order,  interpreted,  and  placed  in  the  one  L6vi-Strauss  mediation  formula.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  deficiency  of  the  Kongas-Maranda  approach  is  the  confusion  of 
text  and  context. 

One  can  analyze  a  text  of  folklore,  e.g.,  a  folktale,  apart  from  its  context  and  for 
that  matter  apart  from  its  texture  (language).  Ordinarily  the  context  of  a  folktale  is 
studied  by  social  anthropologists,  the  text  by  folklorists,  and  the  texture  by  linguists. 
It  is  true  that  context,  text,  and  texture  can  all  be  subjected  to  structural  analysis, 
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comparisons  will  be  possible.  For  example,  games  would  appear  to  possess  excellent 

fZ:::1::  “  Games;onsist  of  ru,es  and  °ften  ^  in 

hermore,  in  many  games  deception  plays  an  important  role.  According  to  Culm 
there  are  many  North  American  Indian  games  in  which  ’’one  or  more  of  the ZZ 
guess  in  which  of  two  or  more  places  an  odd  or  particularly  marked  lot  is  concealed  ” 
Access  or  failure  results  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  counters.  In  the  ’’Hand  Game  ’  as 'a 

ZceaTfhfmarked  If"'  “  *°  Wm,tal'ieS  °r  Counters  (L)'  The  members  of  one  team 
the  marked  lot  m  someone  s  hand,  but  continue  to  feign  passing  it  on.  The 

movements  are  intended  to  confuse  the  guessers  on  the  other  side  (Dct)  If  the 
ceZTthebt  f  T  rkng  “  gUCSS  (°Cpn)’  the  team  which  c- 

cealed  the  lot  gets  credited  with  a  tally  (LL).  From  the  losers’  point  of  view,  the  rule 

,Violf CSS  .  OC^7  °f  the  hldden  lot  "-king  no  false  guesses  (Int).  A  false  guess 
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Games  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  (Washington,  1907),  pp.  31,  267—327,  and  715 
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Behavior,  Part  I  (Glendale,  California,  1954),  p.  20.  See  also  supra,  p.  58.  Margaret 
Mead  has  commented  on  this  very  point,  specifically  in  relation  to  the  study  of 
language.  She  states,  The  possibility  of  alternative  use  of  different  units  of  analysis 
is  dependent  upon  the  recognition  that  the  analyst  of  language  is  dealing  with  a 
body  of  material  within  which  there  is  a  structure,  a  structure  so  complexly  built  that 
it  may  be  revealed  by  a  series  of  comparably  rigorous  operations  which  are  not 
necessarily  identical.”  See  her  ’’Review  of  Zellig  S.  Harris,  Methods  in  Structural 
Linguistics,”  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  18  (1952),  258. 
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the  time  of  Gomme  and  Hartland.  See  George  L.  Gomme,  Folklore  as  an  Historical 
Science  (London,  1908)  or  Edwin  Sidney  Hartland,  The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales  (London, 
1890).  In  fact,  as  early  as  1885,  Charlotte  S.  Burne  was  apologizing  that  ’’The  study 
of  folk-lore  is  not  an  ’exact  science,’  .  .  .”  in  her  article  ’’The  Science  of  Folk-Lore,” 
Folk-Lore  Journal,  3  (1885),  102.  A  more  detailed  account  of  Krappe’s  views  may  be 
found  in  his  book  The  Science  of  Folk-Lore  (London,  1930).  See  especially  his  intro¬ 
duction,  pp.  xv — xxi. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  logical  priority  of  synchronic  structural  analysis. 
Once  again,  the  situation  in  linguistics  is  instructive.  ’’The  current  view  on  this 
matter  is  that  implications  of  any  sort,  whether  of  a  genetic  or  diffusional  character, 
will  necessarily  be  delayed  until  the  structure  of  each  language  is  stated  in  a  way  to 
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Harris,  The  Scope  of  Linguistics,”  American  Anthropologist,  49  (1947),  597.  Hyman, 
m  hls  lnsightful  tripartite  division  of  folklore  scholarship  emphases :  structure,  function 
and  origin,  fails  to  point  out  that  structural  studies  should  precede  analysis  of  function 
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